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This Handsome Farm Home in Kent County, Delaware, 


testifies to the profitableness and comfort secured through up-to-date truck farming. It shows the residence of J. 
J. Rosa, a prominent farmer near Milford, who makes a specialty of sweet potatoes, last year devoting 15 acres to 
this one crop. Mr Rosa also grows small fruits extensively, as well as pears and peaches. He is a liberal user of 
crimson clover for fertilizing purposes, sowing it in the autumn on all vacant land. His farm of 120 acres is in a 
highly productive state. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


are universally used by the larger 
growers of small fruits, because 

they do not introduce weed 
seeds, like stable manure, but 
always produce large crops of 
even sized and fine flavored 


berries, which ripen early 


and have fine 
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meaded by the Postmaster ’ 
—Is full government size, 18%6%{x11%, and is the only one which will 
rements. Matérial—Heavy Steel and Iron, completely 
Galvanized, finished very attractively in Aluminum and Red. Yale lock. 
Autematic Signal flag. Individual celluloid name plate.. 


SIGNAL MAIL BOX CO., No. 336 Benton St., Joliet, M1. 
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“STEEL ROOFING 


Strictly new, perfect, — Hardened 
Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feetlong. 
The best Roohng, Siding or Cettng you ¢an 
use. No experience necessary to lay it. 
An ordinary hammer or hatchet the 
only tools you need. We furnish free 
with each order sufficient paint and 
nails. Comes either flat, corrugated or 
“Vv” crimped. Delivered -free of all 
charges at the following prices 
TO ALL POINTS IN 


aon, O18, PENNSYLYANIA,. NEW 

180@NS — YORK, JERSEY, 

‘me IOWA, MARYLAND, KENTUCKY, 
ineisia, 


MISSOURI, MINY ‘Ay 
Per Square, $2.35. . ary 


Per Square, $2. 
Prices on other States on application. 
A square means 100. square feet. Write for free 
catalogue No. 25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., W. 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago 


To Raise Potatoes for. Profit 


you pute 4 DORSCH HILLER and DI 
GER... No other implement ‘his and digs ‘omer 
fectly, so easily, with such little labor. Practical] 
two implements in one, and for the price of one. Hil 
ler with. wheel, 5.82. race and 
digger attachment; $7.76. 
JOHN DORSCH & SONS, 

209 Wells St., ~~ 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
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INVINCIBLE 


Cee 


Plants ftom 59 to 100 per cent. more hills g-—~> 
in Wind. than any-other 
od ad a minimum. 


‘Sharp jaw enters exedeay ab a spade. 
ustable handle suits any y height. 
die so hung as to save much labor. 
Sane double jeaf spring; unbreak- 
able. 
We will put up monéy and make a field 
test to beat any planter made. 


WHAT OTHERS SAY: 

“T used the Invincible Potato Planter*last June. 
1 think.it ia ahead of any other planter made. - Any 
ordinary man can plant from*four to seven acres 4 
day. I think the open sleeve an awful good thing 
for the wind cannot affect the planter and you.can 
= the check a great deal better than with closed 
sleeve. 

Oasis, Wis. JOHN ENGLE,” 


Write at onee for free cireulars, 
mentioning this paper. 


HH. Wabers Mfg, Go., See" | 
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| Seed Potatoes 


GROWN BY US IN MAINE. 


HENRY. ELWELL & CO., 


310 Washington Street, New York 
Mention this paper. 
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Successful Culture of Tomatoes for Canning. 
DR E. J. DIRICKSON, WORCESTER COUNTY, MD, 





OR the past five years I uave 
been a tomato grower to what 
might be considered a large 
extent, having 50, 60 or even 80 
acres under cultivation. The 
smooth, round, medium red 
varieties are best. I will con- 

fine myself to three, all equally good, 

Ignotium, Trophy and Favorite. To be a 

good variety, it must ripen uniformly and 

have many cells in its interior, thus as- 
suring as much solid substance as possible. 
PLANTING AND CULTIVATION, 

Proper planting of seed is very impor- 
tant. Select a light, loamy soil as near 
the tomato field as possible, and spread it 
heavily with fine suitable manure, plowing 
it in 5 inches deep prior to the seeding, 
which in this locality can be done with 
safety about April 10. It should be well 
cultivated and rolled smooth. If cultiva- 
tion by the harrow is intended, mark out 
the rows 3 feet apart with broad and shal- 
low furrows. Sow the seed by hand, so 
there will be about 20 plants to the foot, 
and cover lightly with a rake about % inch 
deep. 

If the season bids fair to be a dry one, 
it is better to run a light roller over the 
rows of seed, after first putting fertilizer 
on the furrows at the rate of at least 1000 
pounds per acre. Seeds planted in this 
manner should grow rapidly. When about 
an inch high, shallow cultivation should 
be repeated every four or five days. The 
manure renders the soil very light and po- 
rous, making it easy to pull plants. They 
come up without broken roots or bruises. 

When the plants are about 6 inches 
high they are ready for setting in the field. 
In my county land best adapted for this 
purpose is a red clay soil that has been in 
clover, peas or wheat the previous season. 
The soil should be of a close, firm texture, 
well drained, plowed to a depth of about 
6 inches, harrowed and rolled at least one 
month before setting the plants. ma @ 
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machine is used in marking no furrowing 
is necessary. If the plants are set by hand, 
it is best to mark the ground shallow one 
way, and marking with a deeper furrow 
crosswise immediately after setting the 
plants. If the fertilizer is put in the hill, 
it should be well scattered, as tomato 
plants are often killed by coming in con- 
tact with the phosphate. I generally pre- 
fer to fertilize after setting the plants. 

If the ground is very dry, the plants after 
being pulled should have their roots pud- 
dled in mud and set out before drying. 
They should be put well in the ground and 
the earth pulverized finely around them. 
If a plant is very tall, it is better to lay 
it down in the furrow, only showing 3 or 
4 inches above the soil. Having set the 
plants about 4 feet apart, or in very good 
soil 5 feet apart, they should be, cultivated 
at once and repeated shallow cultivations 
should be given every. five or six days. If 
the land has been thoroughly well pre- 
pared and contains a sufficient vegetation 
from last year’s crop, there is little danger 
of drouth or scald. I believe that blight 
can in a measure be lessened or even pre- 
vented by a thorough preparation of the 
soil. To reach the highest possible yield 
the land should be spread with manure af- 
ter being plowed, the more the better. The 
last working of the ground should be as 
nearly level as possible, and cultivation 
should cease when the plants have grown 
half way across the rows. 

The. best variety of fertilizer is one that 
contains nitrate of soda and muriate of 
potash. I believe that 1000 pounds to the 
acre would amply repay the producer in 
the increase in yield. A tomato grown on 
poor soil will yield about 350 one-pound 
cans per ton, while the most perfect fruit 
grown on rich land will give at least 500 
one-pound cans. Therefore not only the 
grower is better paid, but the profit to the 
canner becomes more. I have noticed land 
that will grow peaches in the greatest per- 
fection is the best variety of soil for the 
tomato. 

In the cultivation of a large field of to- 
matoes I have always left several road- 
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' ways for hauling. and handling the fruit. 


I generally have the fruit gathered in five- 
eighth baskets, rejecting the imperfect 
ones, but always pulling them off and 
throwing them on the ground. Tomatoes 
should not be poured from one basket to 
another, as it bruises them. A tomato 
patch should be picked every three days 
and if they ripen very rapidly, it is better 
to pick them very close. The fruit should 
be of uniform ripeness when delivered to 
the canner and should be hauled in a 
spring wagon. 


DISEASE AND INSECT PESTS, 


To prevent tomato blight, I believe if 
the top of the plants were dipped in a weak 
solution of bordeaux mixture, it would be 
a great benefit. They can be easily sprayed 
in the bed before they are transplanted to 
good advantage. This, followed by spray- 
ing twice during the cultivation, will most 
always prevent blight. A tomato crop 
should never be grown two yéars in suc- 
cession on the same land, nor should it 
follow a crop of potatoes. 

A great deal of good can be done by de- 
stroying the moth that lays eggs for to- 
mato worms. If there are any jimson 
weeds in the adjoining fields, they will 
always frequent these. They can be killed 
by paddles or destroyed by poison. A weak 
solution of cobalt placed in the blossom of 
the jimson weed will destroy a great many 
of them. I think fires built around the to- 
mato patch will also help to destroy them. 


- The egg is deposited on the under side of 


the tomato leaf and if one watches the 
moth, he will find that it is erratic and 
will visit almost the entire field in the 
course of an evening. Their capacity for 
laying eggs is immense. Perhaps several 
thousand willbe laid by one insect in the 
course of a few days. The old-time remedy 
of using a flock of turkeys is an excellent 
one. To save my patches I had to resort 
to a weak solution of paris green. One 
ounce of paris green to 50 gallons of water 
makes a strong insecticide. This can be 
put on by an ordinary sprayer on wheels 
or by hand. . 





A QUARTET OF MILKING SHORTHORN COWS AND CALVES 


Milking Shorthorns may not be popular with everyone, but A. X. Hyatt, Cheboygan county, Wis, has been raising them for 


a number of years. 


the cows are light roans, almost white, and many of h 
panying photograph taken in the feed yard. 


He finds them excellent milkers, og beef animals, very thrifty, and desirable in at nt way. Most of 
s calves pure white, as shown in American Agricu 


turist’s accom- 
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Preparing the Seedbed for Corn. 


A. D, SHAMEL, ILLINOIS EXPER STA. 


The depth to plow varies with the nature 
of the soil, the season of the year and the 
character of previous crop. Im general, a 
coarse, loose, sandy soil should be plowed 
shallow an@ a finely divided heavy clay soil 
deep. The loose soil needs packing in or- 
der to furnish the conditions of germina- 
tion, while the heavy soil must be opened 
up to the action of the atmosphere and sun, 

The plant food in the soil is liberated for 
the use by the plants through the agency 
of soil organisms. These organisms require 
oxygen in their process. of development. 
Therefore the air must circulate freely in 
the soil in order that these organisms may 
carry on their work. In the germination of 
the seed, oxygen is absolutely necessary so 
that air must be present for the first pro- 
cess of germination to begin. For instance, 
it frequently happens that directly after 
the planting on a clay soil, a heavy dash- 
ing rain packs the surface soil so that little 
air can enter. The seed will germinate 
very imperfectly, even though the other 
conditions of germination be supplied per- 
fectly. 

UNIFORMITY IN DEPTH OF PLOWING. 


It is never advisable, even in the heavy 
elay soils, to greatly vary the depth of 
plowing in any one season. If the soil has 
been turned to a certain depth during its 
previous cultivation, and then some one 
season is plowed several inches deeper than 
ordinary, a layer of cold soil will be turned 
up for the young plants to feed upon. If 
this is done in the fall, the action of the 
weather in freezing and thawing corrects 
the mechanical condition and puts the plant 
food in usable form before a crop is grown. 
However, if this deep plowing is done in 
the spring, the young plants are unable to 
use the plant food in this layer of soil and 
are consequently checked in their growth. 
This frequently results in an almost com- 
plete failure of the crop. 

Many of the harmful insects which infest 
the corn fields live over the winter safely 
housed in the soil. By fall plowing, their 
hemes are broken up, the insect forms are 
thrown upon the surface of the soil, where 
they are subject to the winter weather, and 
mest of them are thus destroyed. So in 
the case of noxious weed seeds which are 
brought to the surface by fall plowing. 
The vitality is weakened or Iost by the 
freezing and thawing, and if the vitality is 
not impaired by such means, the weeds 
placed where they, germinate the first thing 
in the spring, to be destroyed by the early 
disking and cultivation of the seedbed. 


FITTING SPRING PLOWING FOR SEEDBED, 


In the care of spring plowing very great 
progress has been made in the last few 
years in the methods of handling the soil 
in order to get the best results.- Briefly, 
the most important points are as follows: 
Immediately after plowing: the soil should 
be floated. This should be done at the end 
of every day’s work. A convenient and 
very successful float can be made by split- 
ting an 8 or 10-inch pole 12 feet long. Place 
the halves 2 feet apart as split and mor- 
tise so that they will be held firmly in place. 
Arrange a box for weight about the middle 
of the float and weight as heavily as found 
Cesirable. A longer float for two horses can 
be made in the same manner and the driver 
can stand on the float. The ordinary plank 
crags are also used successfully for this 
purpose. By running the float over the 
surface of the ground the clods are easily 
crushed and the top of the seedbed fined 
so as to make a perfect mulch. This mulch 
will prevent the excessive evaporation of 
water and still allow a free circulation of 
air. 

Plowing under stalks, straw, or manure 
crops has come to be necessary to the sue- 
cessful culture of corn. In the days of the 
first cultivation of prairie and other rich 
soils, the fertility was abundant. Humus 
was plentiful, and it was not necessary to 


CEREALS 


look to the conservation of soil fertility or 
to the mechanical texture of the soil. As 
a result of these conditions stalks were 
burned, and corn grown year after year on 
the same fields, as the most profitable rota- 
tion of crops. This condition does not now 
exist. Soils that were thought to be inex- 
haustive in fertility produce less and less, 
until the returns are no longer as profitable. 
It has become necessary to consider the 
waste in corn culture and to conserve this 
carefully for future crops. 
TIME OF PLOWING, 

One of the points in the preparation of 
the seedbed above all others is to plow the 
ground when it is in proper condition. If 
a heavy soil, and too wet, it runs together, 
and when the seedbed dries out, is *inju- 
rious to the roots of the corn plant and 
will not retain soil moisture. The more 
fully divided the soil the more moisture it 
is capable of conserving. If the seedbed 
is caked by wet plowing only a small 
amount of plant food can be used by the 
plants and not enough moisture retained 
for the growth of the crop. 

When the soil is too dry, and breaks up 
in eclods and large lumps, a great amount 
of preparation is needed to get such a field 
into condition for planting, and by the time 
the cultivation is finished, the tilth of the 
seedbed -will have been destroyed. There 
is usually a time in every season when the 
plowing will leave the field in splendid con- 
dition. It is important to wait until that 
time, as it always results in a saving of 
time and money and a better prepared 
seedbed. 


Approved Methods with Barley Crops. 


This grain crop’can be grown almost any- 
where in the central and northern part of 
the United States. It is not only used for 
malting but is utilized in many ways in the 
feeding of stock. Some farmers sow it early 
and cut for hay. Others mix it with oats 
and cut it early when the kernels are in 
the milk stage. An excellent mixed hay 
results. Then, too, it is mixed with oats 
and grown as a grain crop, the resulting 
grain feed containing a higher percentage 
of protein than barley alone or corn. In 
fact, its uses are so manifold in grain 
growing sections that a great many farm- 
ers never think of omitting it from. their 
crops. 

The ground should be prepared as for 
spring wheat. The better the preparation 
the better the results. It will grow on a 
fairly poor soil, but the more fertile the 
soil the larger the yield. If manure is 
available, it is probably hest applied to the 
previous crop, as there seems to be a gen- 
eral impression pretty well founded, that 
fresh stable manure is not good for barley. 
It is considered an exhaustive crop. This 
is probably due to the fact that it is a 
surface feeder and uses up all the available 
plant food in the upper layer of soil. 

The seeding should be delayed until all 
danger from severe frosts is past. In spring 
wheat regions, it is the common practice 
to sow it after the wheat. The amount per 
acre will depend upon circumstances some- 
what, but as a rule two bushels of seed are 
used. Many sow it broadcast, although a 
few prefer to use the drill. 

The variety will depend sqgmewhat upon 
the locality. In North Dakota the follow- 
ing kinds have given the best. results, 
French Chevalier, Culver, Manshury, Odes- 
sa, Silver King and Bernard. After seed- 
ing, nothing is required until harvest time. 
The barley crop desired for grain is now 
universally cut with the self-binder. Barley 
harvest usually comes earlier than wheat 
and can be disposed of before this other 
grain crop is ready for cutting. Most varie- 
ties have heavy beards, making them very 
unpleasant to handle. Heavy buckskin 
gloves should be used by the men who do 
the shocking. 

When barley is wanted for malting pur- 
poses a2 good color is very desirable. This 
is secured by great care as to the time of 
cutting and to the method of curing. -When 


the self-rake reapers were used, the un- 
bound bundles ‘were allowed to remain in 
the sun until they were -partially cured. 
This of course is impossible with the self- 
binder. As a result, there is more variation 
in color and it is net always possible to 
secure the very best results. Other things 
being equal, get the barley into the stack 
as soon as possible. If left in the shock 
too long, many of the grains will be 
bleached and injured. For malting also, 
the crop should be allowed to mature thor- 
oughly as in the process it is necessary for 
the kernels to sprout readily and at the 
same time. Stack and thresh as wheat. 

A number of hull-less varieties are grown 
in different parts of the United States, but 
these are found satisfactory only for feed- 
ing purposes. These kinds do not seem to 
yield as readily as barley with hulls. 


Experience with Formalin Treatment. 


Following the instructions given from 
the state experiment station in regard to 
killing smut in oats, I procured four pounds 
40% solution of formalin at 2 cest of 75 
cents per pound. Owing to the extremely 
wet weather only sufficient oats was treat- 
ed, by dipping, to sow eight acres, the 
variety being New Lincoln. This plot of 
ground was carefully watched throughout 
the season and no smut was found. In an 
adjoining field sown to black oats not 
treated, there was at least 10% smut. I 
find that to successfully sow the oats treat- 
ed with formalin, hand sowing is best. I 
have a force feed oat drill which I tried to 
sow with. Owing to the wet oats failing 
to get down to force feed it is a failure, 
If the drill box was square instead of V- 
shaped, I believe the drill would work.— 
[B. H. Lawson, Cumberland County, Ill. 

I purchased one gallon of 40% solution 
formalin. In this case this amount was 
enough to treat about 200 bushels of seed 
oats. I ran my oats through a fanning 
mill first, then spread them out on the floor 
about 6 inches deep and put a pint cup 
of the formalin in a _ two-gallon flower 
sprinkler filled with water. This was thor- 
oughly mixed and sprinkled over about 29 
bushels of oats, after which about 20 more 
bushels of oats and put on them the same 
amount of solution. After the 200 bushels 
had been sprinkled I scooped oats all back 
into a closed bin and over the top of the 
oats *spread some old sacks to keep in the 
gas. We began sowing the oats from a 
low down seeder the next. afternoon. We 
also sowed some from end gate seeder. The 
dried oats had soaked up the moisture suf- 
ficiently, so there was no trouble at all from 
sowing either way. I looked several times 
in two different fields which had been treat- 
ed and could not find any smut, while the 
same oats in another field not treated had 
more or less smuty oats. The yield per acre 
EF cannot say was materially changed this 
year from the average of my neighbors. 
We had an average of 40 bushels, all round, 
but there was a marked difference in the 
quality of the straw, nearly all-of which 
we have had baled far market.—[E. D. 
Funk, McLean County, Il. 


Successful Potato Growing. 


L. BE. SCOTT, WISCONSIN. 


Probably there is no other one crop 
grown by so many different people and by 
so many different methods. In this state 
the area devoted to potatoes varies from the 
single square rod’ in the garden of the 
factory hand, to fields of 90 to 100 acres. 
Some methods of culture succeed one year 
and fail the next. There are, however,:a2 
few principles which must be observed. I 
am not so particular as I used to be con- 
cerning just what method I use in growing 
potatoes. Good crops have been grown in 
hills and in drills and failure has resulted 
by both methods. 

Select a variety that is still in its prime, 
that is, up to its full strength and vigor. 
Do not cling too long to the old wornout 











varieties, however highly you may have re- 
garded them, for it is a fact that varieties 
will run out and it is beyond human power 


to rule differently. Probably 80%. of the 
potatoes grown for market, in Wisconsin, 
are Rural New Yorker No 2, Carman No 3 
and Sir Walter Raleigh, all of which are 
much the same type and will market in 
the same car. The last named is of rather 
newer blood, but all are still yieldfng well 
and doing good service for the grower. A 
few Ohios and Triumphs’are grown for 
early, but are being displaced by some of 
the newer varieties that have not yet be- 
come staple. 

Keep the seed stock from sprouting until 
planting time. To do this, see that the 
potatoes are sweat out dry in the fall and 
keep the cellar dry and slightly above the 
freezing point through the winter. In the 
spring, open the cellar at night and close 
through the day and move potatoes from 
one bin to the other. If you have plenty 
of floor space, take them out and spread 
them on the barn floor in a thin layer and 
the little short, warty green sprouts that 
issue will do no harm. Do not put them in 
barrels or piles in outbuildings, or they 
will sprout worse than in the cellar and lose 
their vitality very rapidly. See that the 
land is well drained. Potatoes cannot be 
profitably grown upon wet, heavy, soggy 
soil. 

SELECT A RICH SOIL. 

The soil must be rich. The potato ts a 
gross feeder and will respond readily to 
liberal feeding. Keep the soil full of hu- 
mus or decaying vegetable matter: Often- 
times a dressing of coarse manure or green 
crop plowed under, or stubble and root 
system of a previous grass or clover crop 
may not of itself contain so much plant 
food, but the mechanical effect upon the 
soil, the breaking down of rocky and inert 
elements of nutrition, in process of decom- 
position, that have hitherto been locked up 
in an irresponsive and unsatisfactory soil, 
is oftentimes the making of a crop of pota- 
toes. And then, while the potato does not 
want a wet soil, it does need a great deal of 
moisture during the latter period of growth, 
and a good supply of humus will give the 
soil a very much larger capacity for the 
storage of this moisture. 


CULTIVATE THOROUGHLY AND FREQUENTLY. 

Cultivate, cultivate, cultivate. Conserve 
this moisture by cultivation, but let it be 
fine, shallow, frequent and continuous. Keep 
it up just as long as you can get a horse 
through between the rows without material 
damage to the ‘tops. Kill bugs. Get after 
them as soon as the first young bugs hatch 
and do not let them stay on the vines over 
night. 

Potatoes must be weil covered. A, potato 
gréened from the sun may be, and I think 
is, just as good for seed but it is not fit for 
the table. For an early crop, it is neces- 
sary to plant shallow and to secure suffi- 
cient covering, one must hill them to an 
extent. But for late potatoes, planted 
about the last of May or first of June on 
well drained soil, may be placed 5 inches 
below the surface; and at that depth a 
comparatively level culture ‘may be prac- 
ticed, resulting in a better resistance of 
drouth, a more even and continuous growth, 
a better yield of tubers of a smoother and 
better quality. 


MY METHOD OF CULTURE. ' 

Briefly outlined, my own method is to 
plow an enriched clover sod about 4 inches 
deep in the fall, disk in the spring and 
open furrows with a 14-inch lister with sub- 
soil attachment, at planting time, throwing 
up ridges between at an angle of 45 degrees. 
The seed is then dropped in this fresh fur- 
row with mellow bottom, having been first 
cut into fair sized chunks having two or 
more good strong eyes. If the day is dry, 
cover at once. 
lister, without subsoiler, and split the 
ridges. This reverses the order and the 
ridges are over the potatoes, to be ieft 
undisturbed for a week or ten days. At 
this time the weeds will have started, but 


To cover, I take this same 


FARM AND FIELD 


before the potato sprouts are near enough 
to the surface to be broken off by the pro- 
cess, take a couple of pieces of 2x4 scantling 
and wire them under the harrow edgewise 
between the teeth and diagonally under the 
frame. Drive first lengthwise and then 
across the rows, and your field will be 
smooth, mellow and free from weeds. 
KEEP DOWN WEEDS. 

After the potatoes are well up, they may 
be gone over with a harrow or weeder, and 
if you have a good stand the tops will.soon 
shade the ground and keep the weeds down 
in the row and it is easy to keep the weeds 
down between the rows with any ordinary 
cultivator. 

This plan has been practiced with success 
at Cornell, If one has not a lister, the 
ground should be replowed in the spring 
to a greater depth than it was in the fall, 
as it is necessary to have a deep, welil-pre- 
pared seedbed for the potato or for any 
root crop. I still use paris green for killing 
bugs and apply it with a spray pump mak- 
ing it strong enough to kiil the bugs upon 
first application. However, you can kill 
the young bugs with much less green than 
when they are two-thirds grown. 





Growing Onions for Market. 


SAMUEL 8S. SYMMES, MASSACHUSETTS. 


The onion is an expensive vegetable to 
cultivate because it requires heavy fertili- 
zation, constant care in keeping the ground 
loose and free from weeds by hand labor, 
while it is growing, and suitable build- 
ings for storing the crop, where a cold and 
even temperature may be maintained. 

The Yellow. Globe Danvers is the best 
variety and in many sections the heaviest 
cropper. It is a sure seller in all markets. 
For these reasons it might be well to start 
with this kind. Onion land should be al- 
most entirely free from stones, as_ the 
work of running scuffle hoes between the 
drills is so much easier and effective. It 
must be strong land that will carry the 
crop in a continuous, rapid growth. If 
the soil is teo light and sandy, a hot spell 
will check the growth and may ruin the 
crop. One of the largest crops I ever saw 
Was grown on a peat meadow. A little 
sand in the soil is a good thing, however, 
because it prevents the surface caking or 
crusting just after the seed is sown. 

EARLY PREPARATION IS ESSENTIAL. 

The land must be prepared very early 
in the spring—just as early as it is possible 
to work it. On the farms about Boston 
the crop is usually planted in April. The 
successful growers maintain that it is use- 
less to sow the seed later than May 12, 
the general rule being to get it in as soon 
as the early peas. If one uses stable ma- 
nure it should be well broken up and may 
sometimes be carted on while the land is 
frozen in March. If it cannot be done then 
it is better to wait till the land is settied 
and dry enough to plow. It is not un- 
usual to spread 20 cords of manure on 
an acre. This is ploWved in and the land 
ieft to dry a day or so. Then it is cross 
plowed and smoothed with a light har- 
row, the harrow sometimes following di- 
rectly after the plow. Men with iron rakes 
often follow the harrow and fill up the 
hoof prints or other inequalities of surface. 
This seems like a lot of work, but on good 
land is rapidly done and makes for a sure 
crop. 

it is very essential that the seed be sown 
evenly, not over 4% inch deep. If it is put 


_in deeper, a heavy rain following soon after 


will form such a crust that 
cannot break through. 

If commercial fertilizers are used instead 
of stable manure they should be spread on 
the land just before harrowing and raking. 
It is sometimes well tb spread a part of the 
fertilizer at this time and the other part 
at the time of the second hoeing. If a light 
application of stable manure is used, (ten 
cords per acre), some good onion fertilizer 
should be put on late and worked in with 
the scuffle hoe, 


the sprouts 
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The seed should be sown in drills 12 or 
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14 inches apart. About five pounds seed 
is right for one acre. If the land is rich 
enough it will not matter if the plants 
are crowded, as they will make a good crop 
even though they lift each other partly off 
the earth. I do not think it is best to thin 
them. 
CULTIVATE EARLY AND OFTEN, 

Just as soon_as the seed is sprouted 
through the ground start the scuffle hoes 
and keep them going frequently through the 
season, as long as the tops remain upright. 
It will be necessary to pull out by hand the 
weeds which cannot be reached with the 
hoes. If weeds are allowed to overtop the 
onions it is fatal to profit. When the crop 
has matured the tops drop over and begin 
to wither. When nearly dry they may be 
pulled and laid in rows through the field. 
It is well to turn them occasionally with 
a wooden rake. 

If they are to be stored for winter mar- 
kets, they must be thoroughly dry and 
should never be topped; that is,-the with- 
ered tops must be left on the onions. They 
may be removed when the crop is sorted 
and sold. Some bright day, when there is 
a brisk wind, the onions should be put 
into boxes or barrels and placed in a cool 
piace. This may be in a shed built as a 
lean-to on the north side of a barn or other 
building. Plenty of fresh air must be al- 
lowed to circulate about them. As 
the cold weather comes on they 
may be removed to a cellar or be 
protected when they are in the shed. The 
aim always is to keep them as cold as pos- 
sible without freezing, and at the same 
time keep them dry. 

SOME ENEMIES TO CONTEND WITH. 

There are three enemies which attack the 
growing crop,—maggots, lice and smut. Any 
one of these might be called a “blight.” I 
do not think it possible to overcome them 
after they once get the grip. The only 
safety lies in so thoroughly preparing the 
soil that the crop will keep steadily and 
rapidly growing. Lice usually come in dry 
seasons. In some sections the crop cannot 
be grown to perfection. Every man must 
know his own farm. He can only learn by 
experience, and because of this fact it is 
well to try small areas first. Five hundred 
or 600 bushels per acre is not an uncommon 
yield on first-class land. 

When putting up for market, pull off the 
dry tops. Sort into two grades, making 
the best ones O K in every particular. The 
poorer and smaller ones will sell by them- 
selves at some price, but if mixed with the 
good ones they will reduce the whole lot 
to culls or seconds. Those who stored 
onions this last season made money fast. 
Unless one has plenty of help and a suitable 
place to hold his stock, I think it is al- 
ways well to sell on a good bid'in the fall. 





Cheap Reel for Wire—The spindle should 
be hard wood, an old hoe handle or portion 
: fr of rake stail 4 or 6 
feet long, a piece of 





board 12x4xl inch 
fastened firmly - 
about one-third the 
length of spindle. Put a crank on the short 
end. The grindstone crank can be used by 
arranging the end of the spindle so it can 
be easily removed. <A nail in each end of 
the crosspiece driven sightly into the 
réel when placed on the spindle 
will hold the reel in position. To op- 
erate requires a man at each end; the man 
on the crank side turning with one hand. 
Wire should lie on the ground and the 
tension will be sufficient to wind it very 
nicely. I find it the best thing I have tried, 
[S. Johnson, 








Nitrogenous Fertilizers increase the 
yield of most soils in Mississippi. Where- 
nitrogen is added by growing cowpeas, vel- 
vet beans, vetch, sweet clover, etc, the soil 
is enriched and also its mechanical condi- 
tion is improved, because of the addition 
of organic matter. The results with these 
crops are most satisfactory. 
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Unpacking aud Handling Trees on the Farm. 


E. D. DARLINGTON, FORDHOOK FARMS, PA. 

Replying to inquiry, “What attention 
should be given to trees when received?” 
we recommend that if the package is not 
in a frozen condition, and you are not pre- 
pared to plant the trees within one or two 
days, they should be unpacked. Any 
bruised or broken ends of the roots care- 
fully trimmed back to the clear, solid wood, 
Prune as little as possible when removing 
the damaged parts and then heel in well 
drained soil and sheltered northern expo- 
sure. They should remain as nearly dor- 
mant as possible and not be forced into 
growth by the warm sunshine. Each bun- 
dle should be opened and separated and 
while the trees can stand closely together 
they’ must be sufficiently far apart to per- 
mit of working fine soil in about the roots. 

Where they can be planted in a day or 
two, the lid of the box’ should be removed, 
or if in bale, slightly open the outer cov- 
ering and moisten the moss and straw 
about the roots if at all dry. They should 
then be placed in a cool cellar or barn and 
protected from the air. If the trees are 
very much dried when removing them from 
the box, dig a hole in the ground and mix 
soil and water to the consistency of thick 
mud, dipping the roots of the trees in this 
soft mud before heeling them in. The 
trees dried in this way would also be ben- 
efited by having the tops severely pruned 
back. We think there is not enough atten- 
tion paid to this point in sending out young 


trees, as a large portion of the root sys-— 


tem is necessarily sacrificed in digging, 
and in our opinion the tops should be cut 
back a like amount so as to preserve the 
balance between the top and root system. 
The large amount of top starting into new 
growth early in the spring makes a great 
drain on the root system before it becomes 
thoroughly established. 

When trees arrive in a frozen condition 
the box or bale should not be disturbed, 
but should be placed in a cool, sheltered spot 
or cellar to thaw out gradually. If needed 
for immediate planting they can be quickly 
thawed by sprinkling them liberally with 
cold water. In packing trees for foreign 
shipment, it would be an excellent plan to 
trim back the tops’in proportion to the 
amount sacrificed in digging the tree and in 
this way the trees would probably reach 
their destination in better condition for 
planting and growth. 

It is of the greatest importance in set- 
ting out trees to dig holes large enough to 
accommodate the roots without crowding 
and to pack the soil solidly about the roots, 
using a post rammer or your booted foot 
for this purpose, as the fine soil is filled in. 
A very large proportion of loss in the fresh- 
ly planted trees is caused by mistaken care 
in simply sifting fine soil lightly about the 
roots, which then do not come into a nat- 
ural or proper contact with the soil, but 
simply form small drainage channels, the 
roots either rotting or drying off. 


State Laws Affecting Nurserymen. 


For many years California has been pro« 
tecting her horticultural interests by 
strictly enforcing laws enacted for that 
purpose. That state was the pioneer in 
this movement, and the benefits arising 
therefrom have been very marked. Not 
only have California orchards been greatly 
increased in area, but many dangerous in- 


sect pests and diseases have been kept out” 


by the vigilance of the quarantine officers. 
With the invasion of the San Jose scale in 
the eastern states, various local laws have 
been passed to meet conditions prevailing 
in many states or territories. These laws 
vary considerably. 

In Maryland, Delaware, North Carolina 
and Canada the fumigation of all nursery 
stock with hydrocyanic acid’ gas is re- 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land's Sake—use Bowker’s fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 


TREE FRUITS 


quired. In Montana the inspection laws 
require fumigation of-all nursery stock if 
thought necessary. In New York all nur- 
sery stock from other states must be fumi- 
gated before being admitted. AJl nurseries 
within one-half mile of an infected district 
in New York must be fumigated. In Ore- 
gon all apple, pear, or other stock grown 
on apple roots must be fumigated before 


* delivery. 


The following states and territories have 
no laws governing the transportation or 
inspection of nursery stock: Alaska, Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Arkansas, Kansas, Maine, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Vermont and Wyo- 
ming. Most states require copies of the 


‘authorized certificate of inspection to ac- 


company and be attached to each consign- 
ment of nursery stock. 

Oregon, Colorado, Idaho, and Montana 
require all nursery stock entering their 
borders to be inspected by local inspectors. 
Canada receives no stock except through 
certain ports of entry, where it is fumi- 
gated. This is true also in Montana and 
Oregon. Nurserymen desiring to ship into 
those states should bear this in mind and 
look up the points of entry in the new book 
Fumigation Methods, just published by 
Orange Judd company. 


Setting and Pruning Pear Trees. 


ARTHUR J. COLLINS, BURLINGTON COUNTY, N J, 


For orchard purposes a thrifty two-year- 
old tree is usually selected. At the time 
of planting, cut off one-half to two-thirds 
of the previous year’s growth. By this 
method the trees become well established, 
not having an excessive amount of extra 
top to support before the roots get a firm 
hold and well established in the ground. 
If the land has been properly prepared, 
well farmed and fertilized and trees care- 
fully planted, they will make a growth of 
from 1 to 4 feet the first season, depend- 
ing on the variety. Bartlett, Clapp’s Fa- 
vorite, Seckel, Lawrence and Beurre d’An- 
jou require little or no pruning the first 
year after setting, while Kieffer, LeConte 
and Garber should be cut back one-half 
to two-thirds of the new growth. 

If carefully plantel and properly farmed 
on. well-prepared land, the slow growing 
varieties require little or no pruning except 
to keep the .trees free from dead wood. 
The Kieffer and other strong growing va- 
rieties should be pruned as follows: In re- 
moving one-half to two-thirds of the second 
year’s growth at time of setting, care 
should be taken to encourage new limbs to 
start low, say 1% to 3 feet from the ground. 
At the end of the first year after setting, 
thin out the limbs, leaving three to five 
branches to a tree, and cut them back 
one-half to two-thirds. At the end of the 
second year’s growth thin out the limbs, 
leaving five to eight branches to a tree, 
using care to have them well proportioned 
over the tree and thereby forming a sym- 
metrical head. In trimming at the end of 
this year the main* limbs should be cut 
back one-third and the symmetry of the 
tree preserved. During the second or third 
year fruit spurs will form on the limbs near 
the trunk. Great care should be taken to 
preserve these, as fruit set in such position 
will better resist wind and storms. 

At four or five years from planting, the 
trees will have sufficient strength to pro- 
duce and carry to maturity a bushel or 
more fruit. The above method of prun- 
ing will not interfere with the cultivation 
of the orchard to any great extent through 
the season. Trees should be planted close- 
ly, 12x16 feet, requiring 226 trees per acre, 
which with a yield of one bushel per tree 
at four or five years, or one barrel at six 
or sever years, produce more than double 
the amount obtained by planting the more 
customary way, 20x20 feet. In close ‘plant- 
ing, the trees protect each other. from ‘the 
wind and the fruit is*less liable to: be blown 
off. 

The above method of pruning may be con- 
tinued each year, shortening the side 
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branches and never aHowing the tree to 
become more than 20 feet high. As the 
slow growing varieties such as Bartlett, 
Clapp’s Favorite, etc, make only about the 
necessary. new growth each year, the limbs 
do not require cutting back, but care should 
be taken to prevent the limbs from cross- 
ing each other or the tops becoming too 
thick or unsymmetrical. 





Planting Early and Late Potatoes. 


PROF G. C. WATSON, PENNSYLVANIA AGRI COL. 





When is the best time to plant early and 
late varieties of potatoes?—J. E. Roch, 
Bucks County, Pa. 

Early potatoes should not be planted un- 
til danger of frost is over. It is undoubted- 
ly best to plant early potatoes in well pre- 
pared land as early as possible without 
having the young plants frozen. While 
early potatoes are not quite so sensitive to 
frost as some other plants, yet a hard frost 
will greatly injure the young plants. 

The best time for planting late potatoes 
will undoubtedly depend somewhat upon 
the season, the character of the soil, mois- 
ture, etc. Potatoes should have a cool, 
moist soil, not a wet one, but one which 
contains sufficient moisture for continual 
growth throughout the growing’ season. 
Summers in eastern United States are fre- 
quently too hot and dry for the best growth 
of this crop. The late varieties should be 
planted early enough so that they may ma- 
ture before heavy frosts in the fall, 


Phosphates and Tobacco Stems. 


DR WILLIAM FREAR, PA EXPER STA. 








What analysis would I have by mixing 
one-half “ton acid phosphate containing 
14% available phosphoric acid and one-half 
half ton ground tobacco stems containing 
2% nitrogen and 6 to 7% of potash.—[H. R. 
Lutz, Lancaster, Pa. 

The fertilizer would contain some phos- 
phoric acid derived from the tobacco stems, 
which contain about 0.7 of .1% of this con- 
stituent. The acid phosphate contains about 
1% of phosphoric acid not present in an 
available fornr. Immediately after mixing 
one-half ton each of the materials named, 
the percentage composition of the mixture 


would be, phosphoric acid, available 7%, 
phosphoric acid, insoluble, .85%, potash 


about 3.25%, nitrogen 1%. The availability 
of the phosphoric acid would probably de- 
crease somewhat on standing. 





Canadian Methods with Radishes. 


W. ILER, ONTARIO. 





I have been in the business several sea- 
sons. . The soil is a great.factor and should 
be a rich, sandy loam, well. drained and 
free from weeds. I have used several kinds 
of fertilizers with some success, but good 
stable manure, well rotted, is of most im- 
portance. Wood ashes and bone is also 
highly recommended, and nitrate of soda 
gives good results if properly. applied. I 
plow in fall and again in spring, working 
the soil very fine. I drill the seed with a 
garden drill 8 inches apart between the 
rows, and one or two seeds to the inch, for 
turnip rooted. varieties; for late or long 
varieties 12 to 16 inches between the rows, 
and thin from 2 to 4 inches according to 
size. For a succession, sow once a week 
as long as the weather is favorable, which 
is about July 1 for early varieties. Do not 
sow such varieties as ‘White China before 
June 1, or better still June 15, and up to 
August 15 for our latitude, about 43 degrees. 

I.do not work.early varieties, but three 
or four days after sowing I rake with a 
garden rake. That is all that is. necessary 
if soil-is properly. prepared, unless a heavy 
rain should pack the soil; ther rake again 
carefully to ‘avoid pulling up ‘the plants. 
Gfowing radishes would bé easy “but for 
maggots, up. to about June 1, after which 
they do little damage for me; I-have tried 
several remedies with little suecess: Last 


spring I experimented: with: apparent ‘suc-- 


cess with*arsenic one pound; soda ash one 
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pound, boiled in three or four quarts wa- 
ter for a few minutes to dissolve, and di- 
luted to ten gaHons. I apply with a fine 
spray pump, about once a week, or after 
each rain. Be sure to have a fine spray, or 
dilute two or three times, as the spray 
will be fatal if not very fine, it is~ so 
strong. My idea is to poison the fly that 
deposits the eggs, thereby avoiding the 
maggots. All that is required is a very 
fine spray. Add three or four pounds of 
dark brown sugar before using, for each 
ten gallons water. 


“Ohio Man’s Success with Potatoes—John 

S. Wedding of Clermont county, O, was 
among last year’s successful potato grow- 
ers. His land, dark loam, was plowed deep- 
ly in December. A good coating of barn- 
yard manure was given it and in the spring 
it was stirred deeply and thoroughly pul- 
verized with cultivator and harrow. Rows 
were laid off 3 feet apart and in these he 
drilled the sweepings left after stripping 
tobacco. He dropped the potatoes by hand 
15 to 18 inches apart in the row. He cul- 
tivated thoroughly untilin bloom. A splen- 
did crop, free from scab, resulted. Bur- 
bank was the variety. Mr. Wedding was 
very well satisfied with the results of his 
method. 





How to Set Plants—Much depends on 
getting plants well -started. I cover the 
plants for the first three days after trans- 
planting to protect them from the sun, and 
uncover them in the evening. This would 
not be practicable on a large scale and is 
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not absolutely necessary. It is always best 
to raise the plants and take them up only 
as fast as you can transplant them. In 
setting cabbage plants I take the plant and 
trim it, pinching off all the leaves but those 
around the crown. Then take the plant in 
one hand and with the other make a hole 
for it, setting it in a natural position, and 
press the earth very firm. Tomato plants, 
if tall, as they usually are, should. be 
trimmed up to the leaves around the crown. 
Do not set the plant straight down. Make 
a shallow trench and lay the plant in this, 
covering it all up but ihe top leaves. A 
multitude of new roots will start out along 
the stem and the plant soon becomes firmly 
fixed.—[D. S. Carnahan. 





Top-Dressing for Timothy—lIt is a com- 
mon practice with our, Jersey farmers to 
top-dress for timothy in the spring, and a 
very profitable dressing consists of 500 
pounds nitrate soda, 200 pounds acid phos- 
phate, 200 pounds ground bone and 100 
pounds muriate potash. The farmers do 
not think of letting a-season go by without 
applying 400 or 500 pounds per acre of this 
mixture, half of which is nitrate of soda. 
They do not use the ground bone and acid 
phosphate for the sake of the hay, but 
they think they will have to put it on later 
for succeeding crops, and they can put it 
on with the mixture just as well. In the 
hay section of the state the rotation is 
corn, potatoes and hay. After the pota- 
toes come off, they seed down to grass 
without any cover crop.—[Prof E. B. Voor- 
hees, New Jersey Experiment Station. 
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Destroy Mummy Plums and Peaches. 


PROF F. C, STEWART, NEW YORK EXPER STA. 


Stone fruits throughout the eastern por- 
tion of the United States were severely at- 
tacked by brown rot in 1901. As a ¢onse- 
quence, one may now see many of the so- 
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A SOURCE OF INFECTION. 


called mummy fruits clinging to the 
branches of plum and peach trees. In 
these mummy fruits the rot fungus passes 
the winter. With the coming of spring the 
fungus starts into growth again and pro- 
duces multitudes of spores, which the wind 
and rain scatter about over the tree, blight- 
ing the blossoms, killing the twigs in some 
cases, and later rotting the fruit. 

Since the mummy fruits constitute one 
of the chief sources of infection, it is good 
policy to get rid of therm Before the buds 
begin to open, every one of the mummies 
should be gathered and burned and the 
trees thoroughly sprayed with strong bor- 
deaux mixture, using six pounds lime, four 
pounds bluestone and 50 gallons water 
(6-4-50 formula). Just before the blossoms 
open, make a second spraying with bor- 
deaux, this time using a weak mixture 
(2-2-50 formula). The subsequent treatment 
of rot is a matter of dispute and uncer- 
tainty; but the gathering of the mummy 
fruits and the two early sprayings are prof- 
itable operations which should not be neg- 
lected. 


MUMMY PLUMS, 


Spraying the Apple Orchard. 


L. R. BRYANT, ILLINOIS. 


Orchardists cannot always control weath- 
er and other conditions which sur- 
round them, and therefore cannot follow ex- 
act rules at all times. This applies to 
spraying as well as other matters, but the 
following is what I aim to practice in my 
orchards. Apple trees should be sprayed 
three times each year. First, as the blos- 
som buds are swelling; second, just after 
the blossoms fall, and third, eight or ten 
days later, using each time bordeaux mix- 
ture, with paris green added. The bor- 
deaux mixture is made in the proportion of 
12 pounds lime and 12 pounds blue vitriol 
to each 150 gallons water. To this is added 
% pound paris green. 

A stock solution of blue vitriol. is. made 
by putting 100 pounds of vitriol in a burlap 
sack and suspending it in a cask contain- 
ing 50 gallons water, for 24 hours, when it 
should be dissolved. The lime for each 
cask of water is slaked separately, two 
tubs being used so that one batch can be 
slaked while the tank is being filled and 
the contents of the other tub straine4- 


ORCHARD WORK 


Care must be used to have fresh lime, not 
air-slaked. All ingredients are strained 
into the tank, through fine wire strainers. 
The paris green should be put into a gal- 
lon jug, with two. quarts of water, and thor- 
oughly shaken before it is added. 

For holding the spraying solution I use 
150-gallon casks, which are laid on their 
sides and fitted to a rack and mounted on 
a platform truck. I ‘use a pump which has 
its working parts all in the cask and 
would advise never to buy a spray pump 
with a stuffing box and leather valves, or 
one that has an air chamber outside the 
barrel or tank. A pump with sufficient 
capacity and force to send a fine spray all 
over the trees should be used. Knapsack 
and small pumps of any kind made to carry 
around by hand may be convenient in a 
garden, but are useless for general spray- 
ing in an orchard. I use two lines of hose, 
15 or 20 feet long, to which are attached 
light brass rods, 10 or 12 feet long, incased 
in bamboo, the nozzles being on the ends 
of these rods. The men with the rods op- 
erate from the ground or the wagon, ac- 
cording to the size of the trees and the 
convenience of reaching all parts with the 
spray, as shown in illustration. 

Fruit trees of all kinds are sprayed with 
the samre mixture, except peach trees, for 
which the strength must be reduced about 
one-half, as the foliage is easily injured 
by too strong a solution. Currants and 
gooseberries are planted so that they are 
accessible with a wagon, and when signs 
of the currant worm are discovered, one 
good spraying ends all trouble with them 
for that season. In .planting potatoes I 
put in six rows, 3 feet apart, then one row 
with a 4-foot space each side of it, then six 
more rows 3 feet apart, and so on. I can 
then drive over every seventh row, spraying 
it and three rows each side, without injury 
from the wheels of the wagon. 

The bordeaux mixture, with paris green 
added, is used for all spraying, the bordeaux 
mixture being applied to prevent the leaf 
scab and other fungous diseases and the 
paris green for insects which eat the leaf 
and fruit, but when the common leaf aphis 
is troublesome I have found spraying with 
a solution of whale oil soap, one pound to 
ten gallons water, effective and the most 
satisfactory application, 


Arsenate of Lead is preferable in many 
ways to paris green. Its two great points 
of superiority are cheapness and _ safety 
from burning the foliage. It will stay in 
suspension much better than paris green, 
hence the bottom of the spray barrel is not 
apt to contain an undue amount of poison. 


SPRAYERS - AT 


Protect New Varieties of Fruits. 


JACOB MOORE, YATES CO, N Y. 


The Concord grape was exported to Eng- 
land at one-time in large quantities, but 
did not sell well because the people did not 
like the flavor. Doubtless the flavor was 
“too fainty,’”’ as I once heard an English- 
woman say. The variety. to succeed in 
English markets must first be as hardy 
and productive as the Concord, a good 
shipper with the quality of the foreign 
grape. The people of that country are ac- 
customed to the Vinifera varieties and can- 
not tolerate our strong flavored Labrusca 
grapes.’ It is not impossible that some one 
has produced such a grape by a series of 
crosses between varieties of the two species, 
but there is no inducement offered-for its 
introduction without exclusive rights to it. 

Not even one variety of fruit, that can be 
called a great acquisition, has been pro- 
duced at a state experiment station if I am 
correctly informed. Many of the experi- 
menters at stations are paid salaries, even 
though they have accomplished nothing of 
value to fruit growers. Why should not 
practical men locate elsewhere, who 2 
done such work at their own expense and 
who have accomplished something to be 
renumerated by payments from the public 
treasury? It is true that whether a new 
variety is produced at an experiment sta- 
tion or elsewhere, if disseminated free, the 
people are not protected from the use of 
the name by the trade as a false label 
to. plants of other varieties. The present 
law is no bar to the practice, as it makes 
it merely a question of damages. If the 
originator was given the exclusive right to 
disseminate and sell his new variety and 
attach the name to the plants the people 
could be protected in its purchase. 

Transplanting Large Fruit Trees—A few 
years ago I transplanted an apple-tree 4 
inches in diameter. No soil was taken out 
with the tree. Scme of the roots were 2 feet 
long. It bore two dozen apples that year 
and has borne annually since. I had a 6- 
inch pear tree I wanted to move. In the 
autumn I dug a trench around the tree 
about 3 feet from the trunk. When the 
ground was-frozen I removed tree, dirt and 
all and set it where I desired it. It grew 
rapidly and growth was not even checked. 
[W. K. Chalmers, Saratoga County, N Y. 


Lime undoubtedly influences the mechan- 
ical condition of a soil. It may also have 
to do with the solubility of the vlant food 
the soil contains. 


WORK IN AN ILLINOIS ORCHARD 








Successful Cauliffower Growers’ Association. 





The value of co-operative selling by small 
farmers has again been demonstrated by 
the success of the Long Island cauliflower 
growers’ association, which began business 
last year and handled a good share of the 
crop grown 
Tsland, In that locality cauliflower suc- 
ceeds weil, but with few exceptions grow- 
ers put in a small acreage, perhaps five 
acres being a fair average per farm. Here- 
tofore Brooklyn and New York have been 
the only markets and these were glutted 
almost.every year, when the bulk of the 
crop was moved. At such times the re- 
turns were hardly sufficient to pay shipping 
expenses. 

It was believed by growers that this was 
not a legitimate market condition, but that 
commission men returned growers the low 
prices reported on the glutted New York 
market and then sold or consigned to ad- 
vantage to distant cities, thereby realizing 
a handsome profit. The matter was agitat- 
ed and resulted in the formation of the 
above association. The membership fee, 
started at $5 per acre, was found unnec- 
essarily high amd has been reduced to 25 
but much of the burden fell upon the gen- 
eral manager, J. M. Lupton. The condition 
of all markets was reported daily by wire 
and shipments were made to the most fa- 
vorable. The great bulk of shipments went 
to New York and Brooklyn, but enough 
cents per acre. A board of directors, one 
at each station, and officers, were elected, 
were diverted to distant cities to avoid glut- 


ting New York, and the result was the 
most satisfactory range Of prices received 
in years. 


The method of operating was unique in 
that it was sustained without expense to 
the growers by the difference in freight paid 
by the association, which shipped in car 
lots, and the less-than-carload freight paid 
by the grower. The less-than-carload rate 
to New York, for instance, was 42 cents per 
bbl, with 5 cents cartage, while the car 
rate was 23 cents, with 5 cents cartage, 
making a difference of 19 cents‘per barrel. 
On a full carload of 200 barrels, $38 was re- 
ceived by the association. To do this, it 
shipped to one consignee, who attended to 
the distribution and collected the fractional 
freight from the commission men to whom 
shipments were made, paid the railroad and 
remitted the balance to the association. 

No attempt was made to control the 
growers in their selection of commission 
men; each man shipped to whom he pleased 
and the association attended to the deliv- 
ery. This gave general satisfaction to the 
growers. Probably another -year- -some 
change in shipping will develop that ‘will 
correct the trouble at the’city end in-.the 
delivery of many small lots. 


Ieed cars were provided - for _ ship- 
ments ‘to distant cities and mem- 
bers were notified in advance when a 


ear for a certain city .would. arrive. It 
went from station to station picking up 
shipments. An attempt to get pledges of 
definite shipments was made, but aban- 
doned. New York commission. men were 
opposed to the distant shipping by the as- 
sociation and at times circulated mislead- 
ing market reports, which interfered with 
the pledged shipments. The total New 
York and Brooklyn shipments were 125,000 
barrels, and prices ranged from $1.75 to $2. 50 
per barrel for No 1 and about $1 for culls. 
Only 73 cars, with a total of 13,000 barrels, 
were shipped to distant cities, but this was 
sufficient to steady the New York market. 

At the end of the season the association 
had about $900 in the. treasury, about half 
of which was expended in paying members 
for lost barrels. There were about . 500 
membérs last year, but {he success of the 
association. was so marked that many new 
members are-joining. ‘ The acreage in*cauli- 
flowers--is increasing, as growers believe 
that with the intelligent system of distri- 
bution now in use a much larger acreage 
can be profitably marketed than has been 
possible heretofore. They do not fear over- 


on the eastern end of Long. 
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TRUCK FARMING 


as distant cities are 


production so long 
reached. Much credit is due the officers 
and especially the general manager for the 
skillful manner’ in which the affairs of the 
association were managed in its experi- 
mental year. 





Arsenate of Soda Spray—In spraying 
last year I used the arsenate of soda instead 
of paris green, made with two pounds of 
white arsenic and eight pounds salsoda 
boiled together 15 minutes in an iron ket- 
tle with two gallons of water. After boil- 
ing add enough water to make up for 
what boiled away. Use two quarts of this 
mixture and eight pounds of lime to 100 
gallons of water.—[H. A. Aldrich, Illinois. 





Big Rhubarb Stalks—A grower whose 
small patch produces rhubarb of enormous 
Size explains his success from his practice 
of throwing soapsuds over the ground on 
washing days. He sold $30 worth from the 
patch of 2% rods in a single season. Ma- 
nure from the hogpen is also applied and 
would no doubt of itself produce a good 
yield. 

Nurserymen and Fruit Growers—I high- 
ly value Fumigation Methods, the new book 
on a very important subject, by Prof W. G. 
Johnson. This treatise should be in the 
hands of every nurseryman, fruit grower 
and horticulturist in this country.—[{C. M. 
Hooker, New York. 





Lemon Blush is one of the best varieties 
of tomatoes for midsummer and fall crops 
in .the southern states. In planting for 
market, however, it is desirable to use four 
or five kinds of tomatoes rather than to 
rely on one.variety. 





The Best Red Celery is Major Clarke’s. 
It is a strong grower, of excellent flavour 
and makes a good heart. Other red or pink 
sorts are Pink Plume, London Red Prize 
and .Rose-ribbed Golden Seif-blanching. 





The Largest Lettuce. Grower—Who can 
tell J. H. S., Maryland, who is .the largest 
lettuce grower in the United States? 
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Pumps. Valuable book of instructions free. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 10 Market 8t., Lockport, ¥.¥; 















WHY WILL YOU BOTHER. 


with mixing chemicals, oil, etc., for spraying when 


BLACK SOLUBLE INSECTICIDE SOAP 


-will effectively destroy every known insect pest, and is 
ready for use simply yy dissolving.in cold. water. 
r 


Used 
ears in Italy and France where it has been awarded 
ais and diplomas at/all expositions.and fairs, and has 


i with great success since its introduction into. this 


country. For further information address V. CASAZZA 
& BRO 190-198: Fatave Street, New York. Sole 
agents for U. d Canada. 


NITRATE OF SODA 


THE STANDARD AMMONIATE 


Money Crops. 
Sugar Beets, Fruit, Wheat, 


Corn, Grass, Truck, 


You get YOUR share of the profit when you use 
this ideal predigested Ammoniate as plant food. 
Lately around $2.42 per ton unit on ammonia 


basis. 
Send post card fer formulas and free bulletins 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 
‘Dept. D, 12 cotirmnteat, New a 
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for eatalogue, ordering instructions. 


—- buy vebicies an direct, Umbrella Free with 
eatin, Ww. Ne. BOOB, Got B. 7th 8t., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 























Corn 


removes from the soil large quantities 


Potash. 


The fertilizer applied, must furnish 
enough Potash, or the land will lose 
its producing power. 

Read carcfully our books on crops—sent free. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 














\. SAVE YOUR FRUIT 


from destruction by { 
and disease! You can 
by using a 


BRASVALV 
SPRAY PUMP 


Made entirely of brass. Takes the place of 


The secret of its power 
is in the ball valve. 


Barrel Pump at twice the cost. Ver tage mple in 
construction, but it does the wor Throws 
good spray 35 feet—very fine spray 25 feet. 


Absolutely Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Price.35.00. Sent C.O. D. on approva', express 
repaid. Try ittwo days and if you don’tlike 
treturn to express agent and get your REM, 


Catalogue and a tere ng Instructions FR 


MARYSVILLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
25 8. Main 8t., Marysville, Ohio. 
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The Gane ae | condition and all 
durable and last indefinite- 


1 Es dors by bat fa grower Send 
Chay) ete Ppt be cor 
76 Larned St., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 
ARSENATE 
Swi FT’S ‘Grueap 
FOR SPRAYING 


is the best. nsecticide known for potato bi and all leaf 
eating insects, because it kills quickly, én unlike Paris 
Green, there is absolutely no danger of burning or 













peoretiag theleaves. It adheres to the foli: for 2 

by: time, thus ahieg ag owe ail te ~~ respra ngs. It 
1 em ry 4 entomologists. 
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__ Merrimac Chemical 75-77 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


“KING of the 


"o0 
Corn, Bean and Pea Pianter. 
arid Fertilizer Distributer, 













Strong, 
Durable, 

Easy Draft, 
Easily Handled, 
Fully 
Guaranteed. 


For plentiag | wise. 6. Resting, Rad mag Corn, Broom 
orn, uckwheat, etc. 
Drops the seed in theo or  arilis. Will plant corn ao 
beans at the same time. Will oat a oe or £ ~ 
with the corn. Plants 4%, 9, 12, 18 
apart. Distributes wet or dry Seoeittoor’ at the oo 4 of 25 
to 700 Ibs. per acre. Equipped with a new and improved 
row marker. Agents wanted in all new territory. 
Cataiog, special terms, etc., free. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A.T.CO., 
Box 20, Chicopee Falis, Mass. 


THE NEW PLUM. 


most fragrant,hardy,’ fruit ever bred, 
The Giimase Prodeetivg asthe o—- 
ge ee pee three 
lier and more er A ad thas 
ne a re 7 
i wat 
WARBISON’S NURSERIES, Box 19, Berlin 
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WHERB 

Largest Nursery. OT. FAIL. 
Fruit Book Free, Result of 16 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.¥. 
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The Brood Sow and Her Treatment. 


H, L. SWEET, WISCONSIN, 


I advocate a liberal feeding of the brood 
sow. If she ‘is thin in flesh, a judicious 
mixture of corn as a part of her ration; if 
she is excessively fat, I would give her no 
corn, but would feed her liberally during 
that time on ground oats, milistuff, etc, 
and I come now to what I conceive to be 
a serious problem confronting the breeders 
of pure-bred Poland-China hogs, who are 
engaged in the business of selling brood 
sows at public auction. The buyers’ taste 
seems to demand that these animals, when 
sold, shall be in high flesh, practically in 
show condition. 

There is no grain which will produce that 
result so quickly, cheaply and thoroughly 
as corn. Therefore, a majority of the 
breeders feed the brood sows which they 
are feeding for sale into a condition so 
that they would be classified readily in the 
stockyards as choice heavy, but are cer- 
tainly in anything but a condition favor- 
able for the production of healthy, vigorous 
pigs. A majority of these sows are sold 
less than 60 days before the time when 
they are due to farrow, and one cannot 
hope, by however judicious dieting, to over- 
come in that time the effects of the heavy 
and long continued feeding on a corn diet. 

But if you cannot sell your sows if they 
are thin, what will you do? 
to yourself, if necessary, perhaps so large 
a margin of profit, and taking a longer time 
for preparing your sows for sale, feed them 
more liberally upon soft feeds. A brood 
sow ean be made to look very well upon 
a diet composed of one-quarter to one-third 
corn. and two-thirds ‘to three-quarters 


ground oats, mill stuff, etc, moderately fed - 


for a considerable time; while as a breeder 
she will be infinitely more profitable to 
the purchaser and of much more lasting 
benefit to your trade, than if fed a much 
shorter time upon the heavier diet. 


Feeding the Young Colt. 


Oo. J. VINE, OHIO, 


In the corn growing regions of the west 
“this grain is depended upon largely for 
both summer and winter feed. If not given 
to excess, corn is a fairly good feed for a 
mature horse, but to a colt it should be 
fed in moderatién. Corn is too carbona- 
ceous to be fed to any growing animal ex- 
clusively. If fed in combination with more 
nitrogenous foods it will, be less harmdéul 
in its effects. 

Growth in a colt should consist largely 
of bone and muscle. Fat is not desirable. 
The question may We asked, how can we 
feed liberally and yet produce muscle in- 
stead of fat. If we study the composition 
of different feed stuffs, we find they are 
divided into’ two general classes: Carbohy- 
drates or heat-forming substances, and ni- 
trogenous or flesh forming, the latter be- 
ing composed largely of protein. Corn 
contains about 66% of carbohydrates to 7% 
protein, showing that it is more of a heat 
or fat producing than a muscle producing 
feed; thus ta feed corn largely to a grow- 
ing colt would obviously be a mistake. 
Oats contain 9% of protein and 47% of car- 
byhydrates, while wheat bran contains 12% 
protein and 40% of carbohydrates. To 
combine the three will give much better 
satisfaction than to feed one kind of grain 
exclusively. A mixed feed is more palata- 
ble and more digestible than any other. 

Few farmers are willing to accord the 
proper value to wheat bran. They imagine 
because it is so light it has but little feed 
value. Its greatest value is in combination 
with other feeds. It is laxative and aids 
in digestion, Its practical value is greater 
than its scientific value. Oil meal is very 
rich in protein, and while rather expensive, 
a little can be fed to .an*advantage. It is 
laxative also and: helps very much to keep 
the coat smooth. : 

Where it can be obtained, skimmilk is an 
excellent feed, especially* while the colt’ is 


‘best plan 
‘corn-and leave the nubbins :for the horses. 


I answer, deny. 


-ing the-manure difficult to- handle. 





JIFARM ANIMALS 


young. It sometimes happens that the dam 
does not give a sufficient quantity of milk. 
In such cases nature’s supply should be 
supplemented with skimmilk, at least until 
the colt is old enough to eat readily. Its 
first grain should be ground and fed where 
it can eat at leisure without interference 
from the dam. 

After the first few weeks of its*life, it can 
easily be left in the stable during the day 
and both mare and foal be better content- 
ed. As soon as it begins to eat, -a little 
clover hay should be given. An animal 
should never have more food than it will 
eat clean before the next feed is given. Reg- 
ularity both in time of feeding and amount 
of feed should be strictly observed. —~ 

Another matter that is apt to be over- 
looked is that of regular exercise. A large 
paddock should be provided where the colt 
can be turned out daily. If more than one 
is kept, it is safest to turn but one out at 
a time, especially in cold weather. Exercise 
toughens their muscles, promotes digestion, 
produces an appetite, purifies the blood 
and fortifies the system against disease. 


Corn Fodder for. Horses—If. the supply of 
hay intended for. winter feed is exhausted, 
nothing is more. satisfactory as a substi- 
tute than well-cured .corn fodder. The 
animals will eat up every blade and most 
of the smaller stalks and will thrive. The 
is-to husk the larger ears of 


Fodder ‘can: best be fed in the open lot, as 
the statks are.a nuisance in-a-stable, mak- 
If the 
fodder must be fed in astable it is more 
satisfactory to riin-it thftough a feed cutter. 


Watering Cows once a day may be ail 
right for Prof Sanborn, J. Cross and others 
whose cows have to walk some distance 
after drinking and get warmed up. In 
watering them close to a barn out of a 
well, I let out two at a time and as soon 
as they drink drive them back and _ then 
let out. two more, doing this twice a day. 
If they shiver. and shake after drinking, 
I take a stiff brush and go over them with 
this—[A. L. Williams, Norfolk County, 
Mass. . 

Keep Pigs in Barn—At the Kansas sta- 
tion pigs kept in a warm barn during cold 
weather ate more shelled corn and gained 
more. That is, pigs in the open yard ate 
2291 pounds of shelled corn and gained 418 
pounds. Pigs kept in the barn ate 2487 
pounds of shelled corn and gained 483 
pounds. This is in line with a number of 
experiments. 


-_-—— 


Sheep Should Be Kept Quiet—To get the 
best results, sheep should never be fright- 
ened nor disturbed any more than neces- 
Sary. It is well when the animals are 
young to handle them so they will become 
accustomed to the attendant, and not be 
frightened when he approaches. Dogs and 
strangers should be kept out of the feed- 
ing pens. 


Ewes which are successful breeders 
should never be discarded. Keep them as 
long as they are profitable. If they have 
good teeth and are healthy and vigorous 
they will produce better lambs than young 
ewes. 


Sheep Fatten Sooner upon turnips and 
linseed meal than they do when hay is 
given in addition, according to some Scotch 
feeding tests. 








FISTULA AND POLL EVIL 


Write today for important cireular No. 485 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago. 





Spring Humors 


Come to most.people and cause many, 


troulles,—pimples, boils and other erup- 
tions, besides loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, fits of biliousness, indigestion and 
headache. 

The sooner one gets rid of them the bet- 
ter, and the way to get rid of them and 
to build up the system that has suffered 
from them is to take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Piils 


Forming in combination the Spring Medi« 
cine par excellence, of unequalled strength 
in purifying the blood as shown by un- 
equalled, radical and permanent cures of 
Salt Rheum 


Boils, Pimptes 
Psoriasis 


Scrofula 

Scald Head 

All Kinds of Humor 
Biood Poisoning Rheumatism 
Catarrh Dyspepsia 


Accept no substitute, but be sure to get 


Hood’s, and get it to-day. 





CALVES 


GROW QUICKLY, HEALTHY AND 
ROBUST ON 


PRATTS FOOD 


iT COINS MONEY FOR CALF RAIseRse 
'T WILL PAY YOU TO LOOK iT uP 
Ask your dealer about it, or write us 
for 50-page booklet, about cattle, 
horses, hogs and poultry, free 
25c. Package by mail 25c. 
STATE IF FOR ANIMALS OR POULTRY 
MENTION THIS PAPER 


PRATT FOOD CO.PHIiA.PA. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS 





OF Oy) yD 
SHIMMER 


4 Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 
may try a National Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with ita third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition ofit. The 


NATIONAL 
Hand Separator 


is perfectia mechanical construc- 

tion, absolutely correct in prin- 

ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 

: produces better cream. Itis 

m easiest to clean; gives perfect sat- 

isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars, 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 








Producing Protein on the Farm. 





With the high price of commercial feed 
stuffs and the low price of dairy products, 
it is imperative that dairymen produce as 
much as possible of all ‘the food to be 
consumed. At an institute at the Massa- 
chusetts agricultural college, held March 
20, Prof C. B. Lane of the New Jersey 
experiment station showed that it was not 
only possible to grow all the food necessary 
for the economical production of milk, but 
that a ration composed of home-grown 
feeds was somewhat cheaper than one made 
up of partly purchased feeds. Two cows 


were fed for 30 days on the folowing 
ration: 
Thirty-six pounds cowpea silage, 10 


pounds crimson clover hay, 6 pounds corn 
and cob meal, containing 19.99 pounds dry 
matter, 3.03 pounds total protein, .89 pounds 
fat, 14.51 pounds carbohydrates, with a 
nutritive ratio of 1 to 6. It produced 1485.1 
pounds milk. Two cows were also fed for 
30 days on the following partly purchased 
ration: Thirty-six pounds corn silage, 5 
pounds mixed hay, 4 pounds dried grains, 
25 pounds cottonseed meal, containing 19.44 
pounds dry matter, 3.02 pounds protein, 1.21 
pounds fat and 14.30 pounds carbohydrates, 


with a nutritive ratio of 1 to 6. This pro- 
duced -1473 poumds milk. The home- 
grown ration cost 10 cents per cow 


per day and the other 14 cents. On 
the home-grown ration the cows produced 
milk 16 cents per 100 pounds cheaper, which 
would make a saving of $23 per cow per 
year. 

In New England as in New Jersey, it is 
possible by the use of such crops as oats 
and peas, common red clover, soy beans and 
possibly alfalfa and cowpeas in some sec- 
tions, to produce a large amount of the 
protein necessary on the farm. Prof Lane 
said they had grown in New Jersey 26 tons 
of green alfalfa per acre, which contained 
the same amount of nutrition as seven tons 
wheat bran. In a feeding test they had 
found that 96 pounds alfalfa hay gave them 
the same returns as 100 pounds wheat bran. 

In discussing this subject, Prof Lane said 
that the cowpea silage was made from cow- 
peas grown after oats and peas sown early 
in spring. They would mature in two 
months in New Jersey. They were cut with 
a mower, raked with a horse rake and load- 
ed by hand on wagons. If cut when well 
matured, the silage would keep as well as 
corn silage. The experiment station had 
taken a piece of corn from one field and put 
it in the silo. Another piece from the same 
field was cut, dried, put in the barn and fed 
alongside of the silage. In both instances 
the ears were left on the stalks. They got 
12% more milk from the corn in the silo 
than from the dry corn, which made a dif- 
ference of $10 per acre, 





The Dairy Commissioner’s Duty—It is 
the duty of the dairy and food commis- 
sioner of any state to carefully.inquire into 
the quality of the dairy food and drink 
products and see that all foods are pure, 
free from adulteration and wholesome. This 
of course is a big task and it may be some 
time before all of the states can come up 
to the standard. A good start, however, 
has been made and where politics are kept 
out of the office much good’has been done. 





Feeding Pumpkins to Dairy Cows—I 
note in American Agriculturist of January 
18 that P. H. Hartwell says seeds should 
be removed from pumpkins in feeding. I 
have seen many conflicting statements on 
this subject; I have fed large quantities 
without removing seeds and could see no 
bad effect. Will someone kindly settle this 
question who has had long experience?— 
[William K. Newell, Washington County, 
Ore. 





Fumigating Cheese Room—In some Iowa 
experiments, excellent results were secured 
by fumigating the cheese room with for- 
maldehyde gas, which destroyed the mold- 
. producing bacteria. 
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DNEYS AND 


BLADDER TROUBLE. 





Had to Pass Water. Very Often Day and Night 





Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, Swamp-Root, 


Among the many famous investigated 
cures of Swamp-Root the one we publish 
this week for the benefit of our readers, 
speaks in the highest terms of the wonder- 
ful curative properties of this great kidney 
remedy. 





A. H. NOONEY. 
DR. EILMES & CO., Binghamton, N. Y. 
About two years ago I had a very severe case of kid- 





ney and bladder trouble. 7 pe in the small of mj 
back was so severe that I coul t stand it to stay in 
one position more than a moment or tw 

obliged to water very often day aad ni, che. I tried 
medicines and doctors without _ relief. 

an advertisement in the Topeka State Journal of Ca- 
Root, I de e it a trial and 


to giv boug ; 
tle. ‘By the time I had finished the first bottle the pain 
had entirely disappeared from my back. The pain and 
frequent desire to pass water eeased, Howere,, I = 
tinued to take the medicine, using about six bottles in 
t was over a year ago and I have had no return 
of the trouble since. 


Ge Engineer, State Capitol Building, 


Jan. 2nd, 


Weak and unhealthy kidneys are respon- 
sible for more sickness and suffering than 
any other disease, therefore, when. through 
neglect or other causes, kidney trouble is 
permitted to continue, fatal results are sure 
to follow. 

We often see a relative, a friend. Or an 
acquaintance apparently well, but in a few 
days we may be grieved to ‘jearn of their 
severe Niness, or sudden death, caused by 
that fatal type of kidney trouwbie—Bright’s 
Disease. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of the 
world-famous kidney and bladder remedy, 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonderful cures 
of the most distressing cases. A trial will 
convince anyone—and you may have a sam- 
ple bottle sent free by mail. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp-Reoot Free by Mail. 


SPECIAL NOTE—Swamp-Root has been tested in so many ways, and has proven 
so successful in every case, that a special arrangement has been made by which all 
readers of the American Agriculturist who have not already tried it may have a 


sample bottle sent absolutely free by mail. 


Also a book telling all about Swamp-Root. 


and containing many of the thousands upon thousands of testimonial letters received 
from men and women who owe their good health, in faet their very lives. to the won- 


derful curative properties of Swamp-Root. 


In writing, be sure and mention reading 


this generous offer in American Agriculturist, when sending your address to Dr. Kil- 


mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 
Don’t make any mistake, batt remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp- 


Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y. 














BUY Atlas Gluten Meal 


Because it is a ae 


PROTEHIN FEED 


Your hay, roughage and farm grains are poor in protein and fat, but rich in starchy 


elements and fiber. 


that contains over 36 per cent protein and nearly 14 per cent fat. 


Therefore balance up your ration with Atlas Gluten Meal, 


These 


are the two nutrients that make beef, flesh, fat, milk and cream. 


Get a trial lot from your dealer, or send to us for circular. 


a 


Itis Cheaper than Oats, Corn or Barley. 


Box 164 


Atlas Feed and Milling Co., reorta, ti. 


See the page advertisement of this feed in American Agriculturist, November 23. 














LWlebi 


e’s Lurmn 


Jaw Cure 


is a liquid and is applied externally. 6) 


tissues and blood vessels, reaching and killing 
the germs are destroyed the tumor is dead and nature q' 
werful antiseptic and disinfectant. Animals 


Itisa 
most 


wer pee, a er pottime thew special peice, | price, $1. 4 Whoie- 5 
ite ated. Write o Write for ives, sitgtrated, and 
Agents wan “ie cee 


Ne Pails gt cones oe 
Fomrlaary scisary Beaks 





on, Every bottle 


the of the disease. When 
ene auiah throws it off. 
cured with it pass the 
vices 8.78 premaid, Ours fetno ony 6 Reg- 
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Our National Poultry Industry. 


500 


We have a profitable and industrious lot 
of hens in the United States, according to 
a special census bulletin of the 12th census 
just issued, which gives an: aggregate 
of the industry. Of the 5,700,000 farms, 
5,100,000 reported the total number of fowls 
three months old and over as follows: 233,- 
600,000 chickens, including guinea fowls, 
6,700,000 turkeys, 5,700,000 geese and 4,800,000 
ducks, an average per farm of 46 chickens, 
and about one each of the others. The value 
of all this poultry amounted to $85,800,000. 

The eggs produced during 1899 were near- 
ly 16 billions, valued at $144,300,000, and 
value of poultry raised and sold $136,900,000, 
an aggregate of $281,200,000, or $55 per farm. 
This would make the average number of 
eggs per hen about 65, and worth 60 cents, 
while the total average income per fowl is 
$1.12. The report says that this makes the 
poultry, industry one of the largest connect- 
ed with agriculture. Iowa leads in the num- 
ber of eggs and fowls, having 18,900,000 
chickens, which laid 199,200,000 eggs. Illi- 
nois comes a close second with 16,600,000 
chickens and 172,800,000 egg Texas and 
Missouri lead in turkey raising, having 649,- 
000 and 467,000 turkeys respectively. 

A comparison of these figures with those 
obtained in American Agriculturist’s great 
money-in-poultry contest, which we pub- 
lished in issue of January 4, are interesting. 
The census figures show the gross and aver- 
age returns from five million farmers and 
poultry keepers, while ours were from that 
many hundred, who were nearly all of the 
most intelligent class and gave their poul- 
try considerable attention. The figures 
from our contest, briefly summarized, were 
as follows: Average per fowl per year, eggs 
82, worth $1.15; value poultry sold, 68 cents; 
gross income, $1.95; cost of food, 94 cents; 
labor, 34 cents; profit over food cost, $1.01; 
net profit, 67 cents. The comparison is val- 
uable as showing how much greater and 
more important the poultry industry could 
be made if every farmer would give the 
fowls more intelligent care and attention, 
and through this, as well as the introduc- 
tion of better blood, raise the egg yield and 
the wieght and value of the poultry sold, 


Feed and Care of Incubator Chickens. 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, NEW YORK. 


Almost the first thing a chick needs is a 
drink. Give water with the chill taken off. 
The strong ones will find it themselves, 
but the weak ones should be taught to 
drink. For the first two or three days feed 
the tested out infertile eggs boiled hard. 
Mix in a little sand or very fine grit. Feed 
often after the first day, for they will eat 
nearly all the while. Mother them, fuss 
over them the first three weeks, and none 
but those imperfectly formed will be likely 
to die. Give entire wheat bread moistened, 
oat flake and corn meal. If the bowels seem 
too loose cook the meal thoroughly in a 
thick mush, which will usually correct any 
bowel trouble. Give both sweet milk and 
water to drink. It is best to have the 
drink slightly warm at all times until the 
chicks are a month old. Keep grit before 
them all the while. 

Be sure and keep them warm. If they 
cry it is a pretty sure sign they are cold. 
They chill very quickly. As they grow, the 
temperature of the room can be lowered, 
for too high a temperature as they get 
older will stunt their growth. They like to 
scratch, so keep a corner filled with hay 
seed, clover leaves and the rakings from 
the barn floor, and change it every day. 
Scatter a few screenings in it. Give a feed 
of mashed potatoes two or three times a 
week, and ground bone twice a week. Give 
a little chopped meat once in a while. When 
feathering out, if their wings droop and 
any seem feeble, a meal of hard boiled eggs 
will usually set them up all right. Keep a 
head of cabbage hung within reach. 

Let them run and play and when the 
weather permits let them out on the.ground 


every day for a little time, but do not leave~ 


MONEY IN FOWLS 


hem out a moment after they begin to cry. 
If they get chilled, bowel complaint sets in. 
They know nothing about: taking care of 
themselves. You must do it all—and since 
you have started to take the place of their 
natural mother, do it faithfully and intelli- 


gently. 
Breeding Fancy Barred Plymouth Recks. 


G. W. VEDITZ, COLORADO. 
{From one of the prize winning records in 

American Agriculturist’s recent Money in 

poultry contest.] 

I began to study the various breeds and 
decided I liked the Barred Plymouth Rocks 
best. I sent east to Mr G., a Madison 
Square Garden winner, from a sitting of 
eggs from the double mating system and 
to Mr H., for two sittings of the — single 
mating system. From the former I got five 
chicks and from the latter nine, at least 
nine of the eggs being infertile. I also got 
17 eggs from Mr T., a prominent New York 
breeder, but only three eggs hatched. I got 
another sitting from each of the first two 
breeders and from the first hatched one 
chick and from the second seven. I have 
come to the conclusion that it does not pay 
to get eggs 2000 miles away during sum- 
mer weather. More than half of them 
were infertile. Their fertility was probably 
destroyed by overheating en route. 

During the summer I studied the question 
of breeding Barred Rocks, single or double 
mating, and find the double mating gave 
much better results, that is, eggs purchased 
from double mating breeders and chickens 
hatched therefrom, than the single mating. 
I got only one cockerel from the double 
mating eggs, but he is much better than 
any of the seven frgm the single mating. 
In the same manner I find the fine pullets 
from the cockerel mating hardly any 
darker, and much better marked, than the 
seven from the single mating. I wrote Mr 
G., to reserve for me a good cockerel for 
a cockerel mating to go with my pullets 
and for a pen mated to produce pullets, 
and as a result decided to build four more 
houses. 

In December I received a magnificent 
cockerel and four pullets from Mr G., which 
I sent to the Denver show, and had another 
bit of experience that made me laugh. They 
had a platform scale that gives any weight 
away. For instance, Queen Bess, by best 
pullet, weighed 7% pounds here and five 
hours later in the sbow hall only six 
pounds. At the Colorado Springs show she 
was scored 94% points and at Denver 89 
by another judge. A pullet which weighed 
6% pounds here, went only 5 : pounds at 
Denver and so on, The cockerel scored 93% 
at Colorado Springs, but was nowhere at 
Denver. But in the face of all this crook- 
edness, abominable weighing, etc, I got 
seven prizes: 

Resting Eggs After Traveling—Poultry 
breeders and shippers of eggs for incubat- 
ing purposes frequently instruct purchas- 
ers to rest their eggs for 24 hours after 
receiving them before putting them-into in- 
cubators, claiming better results with eggs 
so treated than when put in the incubators 
immediately upon arrival. The Maine ex- 
periment station tested this last year and 
hatched 15 chickens from 65. eggs rested @4 
hours after shipment and 22 chickens from 
63 eggs put in the incubators as soon as 
received from a journey of over 500 miles. 
The number of infertile eggs was 17 and 
18 respectively. 


The Subject of Ventilation in the poul- 
try house has not received any great 
amount of scientific attention. It has had 
enough, possibly too much, from poultry 
keepers who have adopted many systems 
of ventilation, as well as no ventilation, 
without giving due consideration to the 
subject. The Rhode fIsand experiment 
station will shortly make a calorimeter 
which will hold a hen, and will use it to 
settle the problem of how much heat a 
fow!l’s body generates and how large  a°* 


~quantity of air must be supplied. 


Sharples Tubular’ 


FARM 


Cream Separators 


The Wonder of the New + Greatest 
‘Cream 


__Saperior as the Sharples ue Sypare- 
ve always been, these 
a = machines are far ahead and 
completely distance every competi- 
hey are worth double the mone 
guaranteed under usual co: 
tions oo agetees enough more butter 
than the best competing separator to 
pay fully six per cent interest on the 
whole fist cost of the 
machine. 
We absolutely warrant 
it and give free trial te 
prove it. 
Our factory is run- 
ning double turn, one 
ego day and one 
ht, forthe dairy- 
man who sees this ma- 
chine buys it. 
In addition to 5 
more butter it is very light 
running. A 600 Ibs per 
hour Tubular turns as 
oats as @ previous300 
hour machine 
sksto bother 
ech and get out 
of order, no com- 
plications. Washed 2 
intwo minutes. T 
of milk — — ehieh, 
est award—Gold 1 and spec- 
jal Knights deseration ot Pash si. 
tion, Valuable book “Business Dairylos 
and catalog No 100, free. 
Sante Co,, P. M. Sharples, 
Chicago, lils, West Chester, Pa. 





“HEYSTONE’’ 


BUTTER PRINTING 
MACHINE. A self-guaging print- 
er; will print and weigh or guage 
the butter sim’ eously and with & 
great speed. eres 4 made of eae 
selected cherry lumber 

Iron ~_— — 

Send f 
- Bestov ” = ry, 
lies. A 


j rg * 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ply =e Dept. F 


Sore Shoulders. 


sore neck, sore back, &c., result- 
ing from coliar.saddie or harness 
gall and chafing, and all forms 
of canker. callous, &c., are in- 
stantly relived and cured with 


Tuttle’s Elixir. 


Used and endorsed by Adan 
Express Company. 
Dr, 8. A. Tuttle. Wolcott, Vt., July 15, 1899. 
Dear Sir :—I had a horse that had two bunches on his shoulder, 
taused by wearing anew collar. Less than one bottle of your Elixir 
cured it after six months’ standing. L. W. FISHER. 
Cures also curb, splint, contracted cord,all forms of 
lameness and celle, temper, founder, pneumonia,&c. 
TUTTLE'S ‘S FAMILY ELIXIR cures rheumatism, sprains, 
bruises, etc. 


ot Our 100- b 
“Vete Experience,’ REE. —— 
Dr. S. A. TUTTLE, 50 yee St., Boston, Mass. 
Beware of so-called Elixtrs—none genuine but Tuttle’s. 
Avoid all blisters; they offer only temporaryrelief if any. 














E— NO SPAVINS => 


The worst possible spavin can Be cured in 
45 minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
aot a as quick. Not painful and never has 
etailed information about 
new Piel sent free to horse owners. 
Wr:te today. Ask for pamphlet No, §2 
Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Newton’s Heave, Cough, Distemper 
and Indigestion Cure. A veteri- 
nary specific for Wind, Throat and 
Stomach Troubles, Strong recom- 
mends.| $1 per can. Dealers, 
mail or ex. 

NEWTON HORSE REMEDY Co. 

(21) Toledo, Obie. 
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FINE BLOODED Cattle, Sheep 
Hogs, ee, oe See ten = 

amps for catal engravings 
N. P. BOYER & CO. Coatesville, Pa 
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Necessary Points in Raising Turkeys. 


MRS EB, R. WOOD, MICHIGAN. 





Young turkeys are very tender and néed 
to be carefully and intelligently treated or 
the mortality among them will be great. 
While a turkey hen will sometimes secrete 
her nest and bring off a fine flock of little 
ones, the chances are that if left to henself 
and permitted to roam the fields unfettered 
she will soon have but a small number. 
Especially is this true of the first hatch- 
ing. Later in the season, when the weather 
is warmer, the result will sometimes prove 
satisfactory, but as a rule it is best to 
confine the poults for a week or so at least. 

To do this make a tight pen of boards 
1 foot high in a dry location where there 
is sand or dirt for them to pick at. . The 
old turkey need not be confined, for she 
will not leave her young. In one corner 
of the inclosure make some provision for 
shelter where the mother may retire with 
her brood. The poults are the silliest crea- 
tures. imaginable; they will seek out the 
tiniest crevice and escape, wandering away 
farther and farther from the nest, until 
chilled and exhausted. 

The most common cause of failure in 
growing turkeys lies in not properly feed- 
ing during the first week. The very best 
food for the little things is sour milk 
cheese. Scald and drain the thick milk 
as for cottage cheese. This, fed quite dry, 
agrees with them perfectly. Boiled eggs 
are also good, but quite expensive if fed 
very long, especially when the old hen per- 
sists in gobbling down more of the feed 
than the little ones. A turkey,mother is 
the only one among the animal creation 
which seems to have no respect for the 
wants of her young. She will eat every- 
thing within reach, even driving them 
away, or seizing a mouthful and running 
away with it where she can eat it undis- 
turbed. Well baked corn bread, crumbled 
and fed dry, is good food for little tur- 
keys. Whatever is given must be quite 
dry; sloppy food almost invariably causes 
bowel trouble. Wheat screenings are ex- 
cellent, and as soon as the poults are old 
enough to eat this all other food may be 
discontinued. 

When the young poults are a week or 
two old it is quite common for them to be- 
gin to droop. The wing feathers are seen 
to hang down, the eyes are closed and a 
general dumpish condition exists. The 
turkey chirps mournfully and is evidently 
sick. If neglected, death is sure to follow. 
An examination will reveal the presence of 
lice. Look for these on the head, around 
the vent and at the root of the wing quills. 
The last named place is a favorite haunt 
of the insects. Pure lard may be applied, 
but never use sulphur, kerosene or other 
powerful agents. Insect powder is safe and 
sure. Sprinkle each turkey well with it 
every week or so all summer, .To do-this 
call them up to you with some food. They 
will gather around fearlessly, then stoop 
without disturbing them and sprinkle it 
thickly over them as they eat. 

Lice, sloppy food and dampness are the 
principal causes of death in young tur- 
keys. Turkey hens are not apt to be so 
lousy as common hens. When hatched by 
the latter, constant watchfulness is neces- 
sary to keep them free from insects, es- 
pecially if allowed to remain in the hen 
house. Be sure the hen is freed from lice 
before the eggs are hatched and give her 
a good sprinkling, from underneath, when 
taken from the nest. To do this hold her 
head downward and dust the powder well 
into the feathers. The large striped louse 
will be found on the heads and necks of 
young fowls almost as soon as they are 
hatched if there are any upon the hén: 
For. these nothing is better than a good 
greasing with lard. Turkeys are perfectly 
hardy after the red appears upon their 
heads. As a well grown young turkey 
ought to bring at least $1 at Thanksgiving 
or Christmas, there is a good profit in rais- 
ing them. 








THE POULTRY YARD 


To Test the Keeping Qualities of Butter 
made in competition for prizes, Maj H. E. 
Alvord, chief of the dairy division of the 
national department of agriculture, bought 
ail the butter shown: at the recent Kansas 
dairy convention and that made at the 
Kansas and the Massachusetts dairy 
schools. This has been-sent. to New York 
and placed in cold storage. It will be 
scored every two weeks by the same judge 


and kept for two months. This suirmer 
the dairy bureau proposes to co-operate 
with the national creamery butter makers’ 


association and will buy for several weeks 
samples from 500 creameries, place them in 
cold storage and score them frequently in 
order to test their keeping qualities a1.d 
to show wherein they can be improved. 





To Mark Poultry—The illustration shows 
the shape of a leather leg band used by J. 
Baker of Bristol county, Mass. It was 
made from a band sent us by Mr Baker 











LEATHER LEG BAND. 


which one of his hens had worn for two 
years. It was made from a piece of old 
glove, kid will do, as there is no particular 
wear on it and was 3 inches lorg by % inch 
wide. 





The Value of Dairy Products in the 
United States in the census year was $472,- 
369,000, of which substantially 40% was con- 
sumed on the farm, remainder sold. The 
total number of cows returned was 17,139,- 
674, and the average yield of milk 424 gal- 
lons. The north Atlantic division led in 
average per cow, with 523 gallons, followed 
by north central 425, western 418, south At- 
lantic 356, and south central division 336 
gallons. The highest rate of yield for any 
state was Maine, 574 gallons, and Massa- 
chusetts, 572 gallons, and the lowest Flor- 
ida, 122 gallons. Among the leading dairy 
states the average for Wisconsin was 473, 
Vermont 526, Pennsylvania 516, Ohio 520, 
New York 515, New Hampshire 528, Ne- 
braska 372, Minnesota 403, Iowa 376, Illinois 
454 gallons. 





Bee Stings from young bees are not as 
painful as from old ones. A scientist has 
found that field bees, or workers, have 
twice as much poison &s the young ones. 











Guaranteed to cut more 
bone, in less time, with less 
labor and in better con- 
dition for feeding than 
any other bone cutter 
made. Your money back 
if it does not do every- 
thing we guarantee, 
Handsome catalogue and 
poultry record book 
FREE. 


HUMPHREY & SONS, 
Box 35, Joliet, TL 
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INCUBATORS 






. Money back 
sae if not as represented. Circular 
free; catalogue 6e. pay the 


= We 
= GEO. ERTEL CO. Quincy. Il. 
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take good care 


Dom: 
oe little chicks. Our free ctalome contains hun- 
reds of actual of the Sure Hatch at 





addressing nearest house. 
IncubstorCo.,Clay Ceater,Neb.,of Colambes, 0. 
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WILSON’S 


New Green 


a Vopotabto Gutter 


Also Bone Mills mat, ny A 
phate and fertilizer at small cost for 
the Santen. from 1 to 40 horse- 
wer. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and an Send for circulars, 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa. 
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from disease, ‘as r 
The Famous Piaclitg 7 Foods 2 are for sale by 
Supply Dealers throughout the wor! 
Pineland |. & B.Co. 





For Poultry. 


This crusher is made differ- 
ntly from any machine on the 
market. 

It has MORE POWER and DURABILITY 

than any other costing the same. 

It must be seen in order to form an idea of the 
nae of its construction. In great demand, sells 
easily. 

Agents Wanted in every county to canvass, 
Send 5c for pamphlet explaining all about the 
erusher, and receipts worth $10 for the preven- 
tion of disease in poultr 
WM. H. LINGO, Hollyvilie, Sussex Co., Delaware 


INCUBATORS = BROODERS. 


HOT WA WATER cate bear 
Simple, durable, economical 
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than anyother Prices reasonable. 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12-80 





Perfect in construction and 
action. Betehes every — 


. Write fo 
0. H. STAHL, Quincy, uw 
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$5 CHATSIPION BROODER. 


The most wonderful chicken raiser 
in the world, It works Cg = 
ge 100 chiek Te BoM, 

* free. J. A. BENNE 


351 INCUBATORS FREE 
aaSze 
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Toney in Poultry 
Record Book 


This book is the one used in the famous American 
Agriculturist poultry contest, improved 
and perfected as a result of that contest. These ry 
are adapted to be good in any year, and to 
time. The entire arrangement of the tables ay gp 
and simple that a child could keep the records with ac- 














curacy. ‘The laying and hatching tables are so arranged 
that a separate record may be kept for each breed, pen 
od yard. Then there are columns for the, expenses for 


a supplies, stock, and the number of eggs and stock 
oi and the prices recorded for them. These items are 
readily summed up for each month, and another table 
is provided for the summing for the year, ere are _ 


convenient blanks for the aentery 
vested im the business. It is witho expeption the most 
Itry Record ever published. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONK DOLLAR year. 
Fifty Cents for six months; if not paid in advance, $1.50 

r year. A year’s subscription free for a club of two. 
Bubecri tions can commence at any time during the 
year. pecimen copy free. 

FOREIGN SUBSCKIPLLONS—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8s 4d per year, postpaid. 

RENEWALS—YThe date Opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 

paid. Thus Jan03 shows that yment. has been re- 
ceived up to January 1, 1903; Feb03 to February 1, 1903, 
and so on, Some time is required after money is 
received before the date,. which answers for a receipt, can 
be changed. 

D&SCONTL..UANCES—Responsible subscribers will con. 
tinue ‘to ‘'receive this journal until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages 
must be paid. If you do not wish the journal continued 
for another year after your subscription has expired, 
you should then notify us to discontinue it. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—When ordering a change in 
the address, subscribers should be sure to give their old 
as well as their new address. 

CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents er agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. iscounts, maps 
and sworn statement of circulation, etc, on application 
and correspondence invited. For Farmers’ Exchange ad- 
vertising rates, see that department. When writing ad- 
vertisers, state that you saw their ‘‘ad’ in American 
Agriculturist, so they will do their best by 7 and also 
credit us with your trade. American Agriculturist is the 
best and cheapest medium in which to advertise for rural 
business in the Middle or Southern States, 

OUR GUARANTEE—We positively guarantee the re- 
liability of each and every advertiser in this paper. ‘This 

narantee is an ironclad one. It means just what it says. 

t means that no advertisement is allowed in our column3 
until we are satisfied that the advertiser is so reliable 
that any subscriber can safely do business with him. Our 
guarantee means that if any subscriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we will re- 
imburse him the full amount. Of course, complaint 
should be made within one week from date of any un- 
satisfactory transaction, with proofs, etc, so that the 
matter can be adjusted while all the circumstances are 
fresh. We do not guarantee that one advertiser's goods 
are better than another’s, but we do guarantee that the 
advertiser w..1 furnish the article he advertises on the 
terms advertised. It is a condition of this contract that 
in writing to advertisers you state that you saw their 
advertisement in American Agriculturist. 

REMITTANCES should be made by postoffice or ex- 
press money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sent by regular mail. Postage stamps 
(but not internal revenue stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.00, one-cent stamps preferred. 
Money orders, checks and drafts should be made payable 
to the ORANGE JUDD COMPANY. 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
52 Lafayette Place Marquette Building 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 5, 1902 


Growing onions for market will engage 
the attention of more western farmers than 
ever before, due to the stimulus of high 
prices. It is easily possible to produce an 
excess, with attendant low prices, in any 
one of a number of specialcrops. On an 
earlier page of American Agriculturist ap- 
pears a guideboard to onion culture by a 
successful eastern grower of wide experi- 
ence. 








The legislature at Albany adjourned 
last week without affording much comfort 
to the promoters of the Erie canal meas- 
ure. At no time was there any real chance 
for securing the passage of such, calling 
for appropriation by the state of New York 
of a vast sum of money, really for the 
benefit of shippers and exporters. The 
scheme will come up again, however. With 
the last gasp of the legislature, a resolu- 
tion was introduced, proposing to amend 
the constitution in such a way as to form 
an entering wedge. This resolution arro- 
gantly asks for the striking out of the 
clause which prohibits the submission to 
the people of a proposition for the im- 
provement of the canals at the same time 
that a constitutional amendment is sub- 
mitted. 

The potentiality of labor-saving machin- 
ery is emphasized in census figures relat- 
ing to the dairy industry. While the num- 
ber of wage earners in the United States 
engaged in the production of butter, cheese 
and condensed milk, 12,865, shows an in- 
crease of only 20% in the decade. the value 


EDITORIAL 


of the finished products has much more 
than doubled. The wider s€ope of improved 
farm machinery in field and orchard work 
is also a factor in the elimination of hand 
work, and just so far serves to’ make the 
farmer independent of hired labor, now so 


difficult to get, even at high wages. 
— 


The elimination of shoddy in the manu- 
facture of woolen goods, or its com- 
plete identification, and resultant increase 
in the consumption of wool, is’ the 
reason for the Grosvenor bill in congress. 
This provides for federal inspection and 
tagging of mixed goods, and has naturally 
met sharp opposition from manufacturers. 
In the March number of the bulletin of 
the national association of wool manufac- 
turers, Sec North says that the enforcement 
of such law would ‘“‘make the business of 
manufacturing so difficult and vexatious, 
and would place it so completely at the 
mercy of dishonest and disreputable com- 
petition, that the best men would get out 
of it as fast as possible. It would in fact 
destroy the manufacture as a reputable oc- 
cupation, and thus the wool growers who 
hoped to profit by it would in the end be 
among the chief sufferers.” Nor is it sure 
the enforcement of such a law would great- 
ly increase the use of all. wool goods, some- 
thing, after all, dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of consumers. Wool growers 
deserve protection in every reasonable way, 
but the lawmakers should carefully deter- 
mine the flaws, if any, in proposed meas- 
ures before loading the statute books with 
laws which may fail to meet the ends 
sought. The shoddy bill is now in commit- 
tee, and may be changed somewhat before 
it is up for passage. 


Remarkable success has been attained in 
co-operative marketing by the Long Island 
caulifiower association, organized last year. 
Not only were the affairs of the associa- 
tion so ably financed :as to pay all ex- 
penses without any charge*to the members, 
but a neat balance for the farmers was left 
at the end of the year. The plan by which 
this was done was certainly a novel one, 
and while it could not be’ adopted in all in- 
stances, yet in many cases in the ship- 
ment of fruit, vegetables, live stock 
and other farm produce it could be fol- 
lowed with success, in the west as well as 
in the east. The small quantity of produce 
necessary to make or relieve a glutted con- 
dition in any market is strikingly shown. 
About 10% of the crop marketed. by the 
association, and this was probably only 
half the crop of Lowg Island, diverted to 
other markets, prevented a glut at New 
York city and ensuing low prices of other 
years. While the cauliflower industry is 
unlike many. others, yet there is no rea- 
son why similar shipping organizations 
could not be organized in many places in the 
truck sections of southern Illinois, in Mich- 
igan, ete. Able, honest managers are the 
one thing needed to make them profitable 


and successful. 
ec 


By purchasing direct from first hands, the 
most favorable terms may be secured. It 
is the middlemen’s profit that makes your 
goods cost. You are always sure to escape 
this double taxation by buying direct from 
the advertisers who use the columns of our 
paper. In doing this you encourage the ad- 
vertiser to spend more money with us, be- 
cause he knows it pays, and at the same 
time we increase the advertising receipts, 
the ultimate result being that you will be 
able to get a better paper. Although many 
of our readers are thousands of miles re- 
moved from our headquarters, we know you 
will be glad to help us whenever you can. 
You can do this by answering freely the ad- 
vertisements. Always mention the paper 
when writing. 


—EE 
Several inquiries have been received ask- 
ing for addresses of persons who are adver- 
tising regularly in American Agriculturist. 
Some of these addresses may be found in 
Farmers’ Exchange, one of our highly in- 
teresting departments. Make use of your 

opportunities. _ , 


Millet.and Soy Beans Not Good Silage Plants. 
PROF I. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Tell when to sow Japanese barnyard 


millet anti early soy beans to have them 
ready to put in silo together. How best to 


sow each and what stage of ripeness before 
cutting.—[Merton Phelps, Wyoming County, 
N Y. 


Sow Japanese barnyard millet the first 
week in June and the soy bean a little 
earlier and on the warmest, driest land. 
Both of these plants are sensitive to frost 
and therefore must be harvested in the 
first part of September in central New 
York. Millet is sowed broadcast, harrowed 
in lightly and the ground rolled. Soy beans 
will do best if planted in drills, 20 to 30 
inches apart, and cultivated frequently. 
It iss probable that neither one of them 
will .be too ripe by the first of September 
and some risk would be run if they were 
not put in the sao early in September. 
Much depends on the time that frost is 
expected in the locality where they are 
grown, but since frost seriously injures 
both, especially the soy bean, if they re- 
main unharvested, it is safest to get them 
well secured early in September. 

Neither of these plants are ideal for si- 
lage. Why not try planting corn in drills 
aboutea week or ten days later than usual 
and with the corn plant the beans. Both 
the corn and beans can be harvested at 
the same time and by the same machine, 
a corn harvester, and the silage from them 
will be well balanced and should be secured 
at the minimum of cost. Neither millet nor 
soy beans are satisfactory silage plants. 
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Jottings “from the Farmers. 


Five years ago I set out a lot of plum 
trees. Early the past winter one of my 
boys discovered San Jose scale. With wood 
ashes I made a strong lye and then with 
a whitewash brush coated every limb. The 
following week I read in American Agricul- 
turist of the lime, sulphur and salt treat- 
ment. I made a large pot full of this mix- 
ture and went over the trees again with 
this. I am now wondering what the result 
will be and trust I shall be able to make a 
favorable report later.—[Reader, Bucks 
County, Pa. 


Good horses are bringing good prices. 
Few colts were raised last year. Two or 
three years ago American Agriculturist 
tried to point out that there was going to 
be a demand for good horses, but farmers 
did not seem to take the hint. Despite our 
electric roads the horse holds its own and 
prices are better than for three or four 
years.—[L. L. Soule, Schuyler County, N Y. 


I sowed a river flat May 7, 1901, with 
alfalfa. Recent floods washed some of it 
out. One of the roots measured 3 feet, and 
judging from the diameter at the point 
where it was broken, it was ¢vidently more 
than 5 feet long.—[Fred J. Townsend, Steu- 
ben County, N Y. 


The grange, being thoroughly organized, 
is a most powerful influence in both state 
and nation. This is as it should be, for the 
members pay the most taxes and until re- 
cently have had practically no voice in the 
government.—[C. C. Stafford, Camden Coun- 
ty, N J. 


It seems to me there is a field for a good 
shipping package for shipping eggs for sit- 
ting purposes. The packages should be of 
sizes to hold from one sitting up.—[W. E. 
Manchester, Wyoming County, Pa. 


I have found that im a wet season it is 
best to plant cucumber and squash seed 
in raised hills, as it saves seed from rot- 
ting.—[J. A. Randall, New London County, 
cx: 

Farmers should raise their corn, beans and 
other farm. crops, as well as farm animals. 
It is better also to raise your own garden 
seeds and raise your own lumber.—{H. B. 
W.. Somerset County, Me. ; 








Business Methods in Buying  Fertilizers--H: 


DR E. H. JENKINS, CT EXPER STA. 





I have spoken so far of the dangers of 
buying fertilizers in the way that some of 
us buy them. Of course, what has been 
said applies equally to feed or other sup, 
plies. Now look at the chief positive 
advantages of buying for cash. They are 
two: First, a very large number of compet- 
ing firms are willing and an:.ious to do 
business with the man who buys for cash. 
They do not wait for him to come. They 
hunt him. Cash is what they are after. 
They solicit and call his attention to any- 
thing they have which is, or looks like, a 
bargain;. they will give him the very best 
terms they can in order to get and keep his 
trade. He does not need to be personally 
known to them. They have little concern 
about his credit, for he pays cash.. He can 
deal not only with local fertilizer agents 
who know him and his family and his 
church connections to the third and fourth 
generation, but with manufacturers and 
fertilizer brokers as well. He can take 
advantage of any temporary break in the 
market and he can get the best terms from 
competing concerns. 

The second advantage of buying for cash 
is this: Farmers who do it can bunch their 
orders and buy what each needs, whether 
a half ton or a ton or five tons, in car lots, 
thus getting their freight at car rates, and 
also wholesale rather than retail rates for 
their fertilizers, both of which things 
reduce the cost remarkably.. To illustrate: 
The ruling price of nitrate of soda last 
spring was $45, but several farmers bought 
it in mixed car lots for $42.50, a saving of 
5%%. Dissolved South Carolina rock sold 
from $14 to $20, or about $16 a ton on the 
average, but it was bought in the way 
named for $12, a saving of 25%. Muriate of 
potash ruled at $45; ome farmer got his 
supply of $39, a saving of 13%. In these 
instances, farmers paid spot cash and 
bought through New York brokers in car 
lots. 

Another gain in buying together, apart 
from the direct saving of money, is that it 
is a step toward trade organization, toward 
association for trade purposes. It fosters the 
idea of some unity of trade interest among 
farmers rather than a complete isolation of 
feeling which is too common. This move- 
ment toward combination is going on in all 
forms of business, to the evident advantage 
of those concerned. The trust, the pool, the 
selling agreement among employers, and 
the trade unions among laborers, however 
much we resent their abuses and hardships, 
are yet facts, They have much of good in 
them and represent a change in business 
methods and a reaction from the reign of 
cut-throat competition, 

The evils of trusts result chiefly from 
combinations whose object is to increase 
the market value of stocks, rather than 
from such combinations as incréase produc- 
tive efficiency, by lessening cost of produc- 
tion, cost of distribution, selling, etc. As 
farmers, we cannot afford to miss the les- 
son, that while we are competitors of each 
other,-we also have very much in common 
and for a common interest, which benefits 
us as a class and the general public also, 
it may pay and will pay all private com- 
petitors to combine. 

The whole thing is easy except the first 
step—buying fertilizers for cash. It is al- 
ways the first step that counts. The time 
for planning next year’s work has come, and 
the season for good resolutions is almost 
here. Let us carefully consider whether 
we cannot, within the next two months, 
Squeeze out enough cash to buy what fer- 
tilizers we need in 1902. 

If not, consider -the possibility of fers 
tilizing with the cultivator and of drop- 
ping boughten fertilizers for a year. Clean 
out the hedgerows and scrawny headlands, 
cut and burn every worthless ‘bush and tree 
that bears blackknot, casts a shade, or 
draws fertility from the cultivated soil, 
Haul out the farm manure and spread it 
through the winter as fast as it is made, 


FARMING WITH. FERTILIZERS 


if it is leaching and running to waste in 
the stable yard. In any case, save and use 
all of it. When summer comes, keep the 
cultivator going oftener than ever before, 
not wholly to keep down weeds, not wholly 
to keep the moisture in the soil, but to 
tickle fertility out of the soil particles and 
to make the land mellow. Let no weeds 
go to seed, kill them in their helpless ‘in- 
fancy and let the crop have all the plant 
food. 

Has any one of us tried clean farming, 
weedless land and incessant cultivation, 
with all the manure on the farm carefully 
saved and applied, and found it a failure 
without commercial fertilizers? I think not. 
Under favorable conditions, the man who 
farms it as I have described, next year, 
putting business methods into his work, in 
1903 is more likely to have cash to buy 
fertilizers and land better fitted for their 
successful use than the man who pays time 
prices for his fertilizers and tries to make 
them do part of the work of his cultivator. 

But, on the other hand, are there in your 
grange a number of men who can and will 
put up cash for fertilizers, even with some 
scraping and pinching, and will take them 
from the car or boat as soon as they come? 
Let each name the kind and amount of 
chemicals or of mixed goods which he 
wants, in a written signed statement like 
this: 

I agree to take the following fertilizers, 
in the quantities named, as soon as notified 
of their arrival. 

I also agree to pay for them to (——) 
(——), the price agreed upon by a majority 
of those who may join in this order, 
promptly on his call. 

Then let the one chosen as agent send 
a printed note to every maker of fertilizers 
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brokers, 


593 


running 





and also to fertilizer 
somewhat as follows: 


Members of this grange will buy, on the 
best terms obtainable. (——) tons of fer- 
tilizerS and fertilizer chemicals, to be de- 
livered at (——) railroad station between 
February 15 and March 1. The materials 
and minimum guarantees: are as follows: 
Two tons nitrate of soda, 15.6% nitrogen; 
ten tons dissolved rock phosphate, 14% sol- 
uble and reverted phosphoric acid; one ton 
high grade sulphate of potash, 49% actual 
potash :nd not over 1.5% of chlorine; four 
tons pure bone meal, 75% to pass sieve with 
mesh 1-50 inch.in diameter, 3.25% nitrogen 
and 19% of phosphoric acid; seven tons of 
mixed fertilizer containing 4% of nitrogen, 
7% phosphoric acid and 8% potash in form 
of muriate, the nitrogen to be wholly in 
form of blood, meat or bone tankage, fish 
or cottonseed meal. - Quotations should,give 
the price of each article separately per ton, 
whether the amount called for is larger 
or smaller. 

Terms—All goods to be delivered in. 
containing even weights. The determina- 
tion of the composition of the goods deliv- 
ered is fo be made by the Connecticut agri- 
eultural station, and its report shall be 
final. If the percentages found in the ma- 
terials, or any of them, are less than the 
guarantees, a rebate shall be made by the 
seller of $3 for each unit of nitrogen, 90 
cents for each unit of phosphoric acid and 
$1 for each unit of potash then found lack- 
ing. One-half of the seller’s bill is to be 
paid on arrival of the goods, in apparent 
good order, and the balance due to be paid 
on receipt of the station analyses, and, in 
any case, within30 days of the first payment. 

Here is a business proposition. It holds 
buyer or seller equally to a strict perform- 
ance. It does what our fertilizer law does. 
not do, but what is quite essential. It pre- 
scribes just what rebate or allowance must 
be made, if, for any reason, the goods are 
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One of our handy light givers, ready for many uses, as 
a hand lantern, side or wall lampand as _a dash lamp for 
night driving. Strong springholdsittodash. Comes with 


bright tin reflector, and bull’s-eye lens. 
If you do not find it at 


reliable at all times. 


It is safe and 
our dealer’s 


write us for special price delivered. Catalogue of our 
extensive line of lanterns and lamps free upon application. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 


973 Laight St., 


Established 1840. 





New York. 
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i Split Hickory Vehicles 


are made of first grade, second growth hickory. Split—not- 
sawed—and they will outwe_r any vehicle on the market. 
know this to be a fact and we will send them anywhere 


On 30 Days’ Free Trial. 


Take the job from the depot, run it a month and if you are 
not fully satisfied it is the greatest bargain you 
ever heard of, send it back without paying us one 
Send for free catalogue showing our full line of 


OHIO CARRIAGE MEG. CO., 
Station 4, Cincinnati Ohio. 
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M. CAMPBELL FARMING | Mill 88., (Lid.) 
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The Chatham Fanning Mill 


seeds, cleaner, faster and ~ 
with less labor than any other mill made. Its 
bagger attachment does away with labor of 


WE SELL IT ON TRIAL. 

grows which it will not clean 
perfectly. Saves the grass seed that now goes to 
waste. Get the foul seed out of your grain. 
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not of the quality represented. Now such 
a proposition as that, calling for a car lot, 
or even a half car lot, is a refreshing sight 
to a manufacturer or broker and will meet 
a ready response. The station will promise 
to send an agent to sample the goods as 
soon as they come and report their an- 
alyses within a week. 

I believe there are in many of our granges 
to-day enough men who are able and will- 
ing to buy fertilizers in this way, to make 
the plan successful. There ought to be, and 
there is, enough organizing ability to start 
and carry through a plan of this kind. It 
is not any new or untried scheme. It is 
done in other states. The members of. one 
grange in New Jersey, for instance, have 
often bought 100-ton lots together, with a 
very, large saving to the members. Why 
can we not do it? If the first order is not a 
large one, its results, if well managed, will 
serve as an object lesson and commend the 
plan. Now is the time to begin. 

[First part printed in American Agricul- 
turist, January 11, 1902. This is the cone 
cluding portion.—Ed.] 


NEW YORK. 
Farmers’ Institute Workers’ Banquet. 


After the most successful year in the 
farmers’ institute movement in New York, 
the season was olosed last week with a 
banquet by the workers and a few invited 
guests at Albany. There were 40 seated 
at the tables. The most satisfactory part 
of the feast were the toasts responded to 
by the leading agricultural educators in 
the state. James E. Rice, the well-known 
and popular institute speaker, was toast- 
master. The toasts responded to covered 
every phase of agricultural education. The 
experiment station work and college edu- 
cation was discussed by Dr W: H. Jordan 
and Prof L. H. Bailey. The address of 
Prof I. P. Roberts on Agricultural epochs 
was particularly fitting, as the speaker is 
considered the one great champion in the 
epochs in agricultural education. The in- 
stitutes were covered by F. E. Dawley, un- 
der whose successful management they 
have so greatly developed. 

It was expected that Hon Timothy L. 
Woodworth and Charles A. Wieting would 
be present, but both were unexpectedly 
called away. The master of the _ state 
grange, E. B. Norris, is seriously ill at his 
home and was represented by Sec 
W. N. Giles. Other speakers were D.. P. 
Witter, A, R. Eastman, H. E. Cook, Ed- 
ward Van Alstyne and a representative of 
the agricultural press. 


Niagara Farmers’ Mass Meeting. 


The Niagara farmers’ club held a well- 
attended mass meeting last week at New- 
fame. The enterprismg secretary, William 
F. Schultz, had arramged a very aftractive 
program, which was received with much 
interest by those present. The presiding 
officer was S. S. Hopkins. Prof W. G. John- 
son of American Agriculturist spoke at the 
morning session on some’ of the knotty 
problems in fruit culture. At the afternoon 
meeting he gave the audience a peep into 
America’s most famous peach orchards. 
Both addresses were ibtustrated by lantern 
slides. A vote of thanks was extended to 
the speaker. 

Others participating in the program were 
Mrs Root of Orleans county, who addressed 
the women on the leisure hours of the farm- 
er’s wife. The reading by Seth M. Lovell 
of Lockport was one of the most enter- 
taining parts of the pragram. The question 
box furnished topics for much lively dis- 
cussion and the meeting was one of the 
most successful ever held in the county. 
The prospects for a good crop of fruit from 
all parts of the county are favorable. 


Breakabeen, Schoharie Co, April 2—The 


new skimming sta here is being put in 
running order as fast as possible and will 
be opened as soon as finished. Damage 
by floods in this section within the last 
year is more than for a great many years 





Soldiers’ Bounty Warrants—We pay bet- 
ter prices for United States soldiers’ bounty 
land warrants than any other dealer. State 
price when writing. E. C. Drew Invest- 
ment Co, Monroe, La.—[Adv. 

3 


Cc. 8S. DEAN, SECRETARY—See Page 506. 


past. Roads are the worst in years, many 
being unsafe to travel. The building of 
so many creameries in this section makes 
cows very scarce and high. Farmers whe 
have been in the habit of selling cows now 
want to buy. Butter 20c, eggs lic. Farm- 
ers not buying much gram on account of 
high price. 

Galway, Saratoga Co, April 1—The 
usual number of farms changed hands this 
winter. The George West farm of 200 acres 
near West Milton was sold to Horace Baker 
for $2000. Mr Baker has worked the farm 
for the last ten years. Farmers have their 
work well advanced. Rye straw has been 
sold for it p ton, baled. Hay has--been 
rather dull. Corn fodder has held out well. 
Buckwheat has advanced to 65c p bu, while 
nearly all other grain has declined in price. 


Italians at Fredonia—The Italians form 
an interesting element in the grape belt. 
They are peaceful, industrious and thrifty, 
and are living down: the prejudice so com- 
mon against them. In fact, the Italian on 
the farm or in the vineyard is as different 
as possible from his compatriot of the Ital- 
jan section of the cities. Here they not only 
raise grapes, but also fruits and vegeta- 
bles for the canneries, of which there are 
two. 

Hartford, Washington Co, April 1—Wil- 
son Arnold and: Albert Armstrong have the 
Elmer Ingalsbee farm, bought this spring. 
Mr Armstrong will build a new house this 
season. The creamery at this place has had 
a very good season. Mr Hanna has rented 
the L. A. Maynard farm, taking possession 
this month. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, April 1—Streams 
through this section were never so badly 
swollen as they have been this spring. High 
water Has done much damage on all sides. 
Auctions have been numerous. Many farm 
owners have rented their farms this season. 
Farm help scarce and high. Fodder is not 
plentiful. 

Salt Point, Dutchess Co, April 1—Hay 
pressing is quite general as the price is 
pretty high. Eggs have been scarce and 
high all winter. Cows are lower now. 
Many changes on farms this spring and; 
some large auctions. Prospects good for a 
good fruit crop. 


Campville, Tioga.Co, April 1—Highways 
are in bad shape and many bridges wrecked 
or carried away. An oceasional piece of 
land is ready for the plow. A large num- 
ber of farmers will sow trial pieces of al- 
falfa. The high prtce of commercial feeds 
has greatly restricted their use, causing 
milk to shrink in quantity. 


New Baltimore, Greene Co, April 1— 
The weather has been extremely rough. 
Rye is looking well. Farm tenants are 
making many changes. A few seem to be 
discouraged and are selling their stock and 
tools. At auction sales cows range : from 
$25 to 35. Horses are extremely high. Feed 
is plentiful and stock generally looking 
well. But little inquiry for sheep. A few 
farmers are holding their last year’s clip 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


of wool for a better price, being offered 
only 17c for unwashed. Hay and rye straw 
10 to 15 p ton delivered. Some have to buy 
their potatoes, while other are holding them 
for $1 or more p bu. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Riverhead, Suffolk Co, April 2—Farmers 
fh this vicinity have begun ‘summer work. 
Some have carted fertilizer and a few have 
started to plant potatoes, while there are 
a few others who have set out large fields 
of cabbage for seed. Potatoes are selling at 
85c p bu, eggs 12c. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Union City, Erie Co, April 1—The past 
winter was very severe. Sugaring is well 
along and plows are now running. The 
outlook is fairly good. Grain is high, but 
cattle are coming out in very good condi- 
tion. There is still plenty of hay. toads 
have kept in remarkably good condition 
considering the deep snows. Eggs 13c, but- 
ter 20c. 

Carnot, Allegheny Co, April 2—Ground 
dry enough to piow. Grass is getting green 
and buds are swelling. Good prospects for 
a crop of fruit blossoms. The best winter 
for many years for. wheat and grass; no 
heaving frosts. Winter grains looking fine. 
A poor spring to sow clover and timothy on 
honeycombed surface. Rainfall has not been 
great this last three months. 

Vicksburg, Union Co, April 1—Horses, 
cows and pigs have brought good prices. 
Pigs are scarcer than usual. At a horse 
sale in Miffiinburg, March 26, horses sold 
from $120 to 180 for very ordinary ones. 
Many changes among farm tenants. Roads 
are in good condition for spring. Wheat 
is still 80c, corm 62c, oats 50c, timothy hay 
12 p ton, butter 24c, eggs 138c. A carload 
of Ill oatg has reached this placé¢ to be sold 
for seed, as the oats of last crop are very 
light in weight in this county. Wheat looks 
well considering the condition under which 
much of it was seeded last fall. Some late 
seeding looks badly. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Imlaystown, Monmovth Co, April 2— 
Much work being done on farms yet. At 
the township election it was voted to raise 
$1000 in the township to pay a rebate of 5% 
to the farmers along the road to help. raise 
the 10% to be pai@ by the land owners along 
where the stone road is to. be built. The 
road is to extend from. Allentown to Im- 
laystown and on to Red Valley, a distance 
of six miles, at a cost of $6000 p mile, the 
money to be appropriated by the state and 
county, excepting the 10% raised by land 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


A Prosperous Year—Everything points 
to 1902 being one of the best years that 
eastern farmers have known, as crops of 
all varieties are selling at high prices, with 
a comparative shortage all around. The 
farmer who plants a large acreage this 
spring, with most any kind of vegetables 
or grain, and uses Bradley’s Complete Ma- 
nure liberally, will be nearly sure to re- 
ceive a large reward for his efforts. The 
time to shoot is when the birds are flying, 
and the time to plant for profit is when 
produce is high and scarce. 








Every Farmer Knows the great differ- 
ence between working with good tools and 


poor ones. The sense of ease, certainty and 
rapid progress in the day’s work that a 
good tool gives is something very pleasant 
by contrast, even if it does not quite make 
the work itself a pleasure. The -celebrated 
Iron Age implements will certainly make 
work light and make work easier on the 
farm. The works at Grenloch, N J, where 
the Iron Age tools are made, have grown 
steadily until to-day they are shipping 
these tools to every part of the United 
States and supplying them for the foreign 
trade. One of the most popular and gen- 
erally useful of these farm implements is 
the No 6 Tron Age combined double and 
single wheel hoe, hill and drill seeder. If 
you have not received the Iron Age catalog 
you. should certainly have one at once, as 
is- describes all the Iron- Age implements 
as- well as the improved Recktbins Potato 
Planter. It will be sent free to each and 
every reader who mentions that they saw 
the notice in this paner. 








owners adjoining the road. The legislature 
has appropriated 250,000 for good _ roads. 
Many stone roads have been built this way 
in Burlington Co and Mercer Co,- but few 
few if any in Monmouth Co, Some roads 
have been made. of gravel in lower Mon- 
mouth Co under the good roads appropria- 
tion. 


Barbertown, Hunterdon Co, April 2—A 


creamery will be erected near this place 
soon by William Strouse of Sargeantsville. 
Farmers are obliged to cart their milk to 
Idell, two miles away. This is a good lo- 
cation for a creamery and will secure a 
large quantity of milk. Beer grains are 
given with feed to dairy cattle and are the 
principal feed used. Eggs are very plenti- 
ful, bringing 15c in the market. Plymouth 
Rocks and White Leghorns are the breeds 
mainly kept. The prospect for winter grain 
is good. Grass and sod much uprooted by 
the heavy frosts. The roads are very bad. 
Teams sticking fast in the sinkholes are a 
common occurrence. People are moving to 
their new places. Day hands are very scarce 
at present. 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


MARYLAND. 


Maryland’s* Farms—The federal census 
figures Show that Md has over 46,000 farms 
valued: at $175,178,310. The total value of 
farm property is placed at $204,645,407. In 
the year 1899 the total value of crops, in- 
cluding forest products, was 30,216,989, an 
increase of over 17,000,000 over the year 1889. 





Harford Co—Canners are offering 25c per 
bushel for tomatoes: I heard of one paying 
$7.50 per ton. This is higher than last year, 
2% ‘to 5c ‘per. bushel. I think they are sat- 
isfied with that price; contracts have been 
closed with some farmers. About the same 
acreage as last year will be put out.—[E. 
A. Wilson. 


i 


Additional Live Stock Markets. 





At Buffalo, good steers steady, half fat 
and poor to fair cow grades lower. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 199 double decks. 
Best steers sold at $6.25@6.50 p 100 lbs, bulls 
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lower at 3.25@4.85, stockers and feeders firm, 
fresh cows and springers lower, veal calves 
5@7.75. Hogs active at firm prices. Re- 
ceipts Monday of this week 120 double decks. 
Medium heavy soid at 6.85@6.90, tops 7, 
yorkers 6.40@6.70, pigs 6.15@6.20: Lambs 
shade higher, sheep steady. Receipts.Mon- 
day of this week 80 double decks. Lambs 
sold at 6.50@6.75, poor to good culls 3.50@6.15, 
mixed sheep 5.60@5.75,, geed ewes 5.25@5.50, 
wethers 5.70@5.90, spring lambs 7@14. 

At Pittsburg, prime cattle generally 


steady. Receipts Monday of this week 90 
cars. Quotations revised as follows: 
E s 
Sona TR HC 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 5 as 65 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 4 00@5 50 
Common, ar to 90U ibs, 4 @49 Bolognacows,phd 7 5 00 
Kough, half fat, 4(0@5 00 F’sh cows & springers,]8 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 50 Veal calves, 5 77 
Heavy hogs firm at higher prices, light 
grades slow. Receipts Monday of this 
week 55 double decks. Heavy droves sold 
at $6.90@7, medium 6.80@6.85, heavy yorkers 
6.60@6.70, do light 6.40@6.50. Sheep rather 
Slow Monday of this week under receipts 
of 20 double decks. Sheep sold at 4.50@ 
5.80, lambs 5@6.75. 


595 








How to Make Poor Farms Good Dividend Payers, 


In Rural New-Yorker, 
Newton Osborn, Newington, Conn., 
the supply of animal manure. 
point settled, 
profit. 


November 22d, 1899, Mr. 
says: 


he had the key to the situation, and applied it. 
It was so poor that it had never paid even the interest on the taxes. 
cent on a valuation of over $4,000. Where can one find, outside of a gold mine, an 


H. W. Collingwood, 


proportionately greater earning capacity in six years?” 





in his account of bringing up a poor farm, by Mr. 
“Mr. Osborn thought at that time that the 
He first proved that a high-grade complete fertilizer will 
Instead of being a soil loafer, 
In six years it was paying dividends of 5 per 


ability to feed a soil was measured by 
fully take the place of manure. That 
that field began at once to pay a 
soil 


instance where poor has gained 


The Cornfield in Farming. 


{From Editorial in the Massachusetts::Ploughman, Official Organ of the New England Agricultural Society.] --. 
The grain of corn is as valuable to the Eastern farmer as_the kernel of wheat is to the Western. Because the East looks 


to the West for its supply of wheat, 


that crop on wh.ch so much of the farm economy depends, 


prosperity. 


and that 


it does not follow that it should likewise look to the West for its supply of Indian corn; 
maintains at 


an undeviating pace the farmer’s 


Three elements in plant-growth are wanting, in a greater or less degree, on soil that has been under cultivation for a long 


time. 
elements, 
growing corn. 


in a fertilizer—the condition of the soil being always taken into account, 
about one-quarter of the nitrogen to be supplied as compared with what the crop contains. 
thirty-five bushels of wheat can be grown, we might expect to grow one hundred bushels of corn. 
while corn finds it for itself, whether in the-.soil or in the air, or in both. 


nitrogen, 
liberally fed with the needed nitrogen, 


They are phosphoric acid, nitrogen, 
they demand it in varying amounts. 


and potash. And while all 


crops demand a 
Nitrogen is a most expensive ingredient, 
It has been shown that while wheat requires from one-half to the full quantity of the total nitrogen supplied 
corn, even on comparatively poor soils, requires only 


supply of these’ constituent 
and yet most cheaply supplied to 


So that where, with the help of 
Wheat has to be 


It was long the established theory, and held by Dr. Lawes of England, that corn belonged in the list of grain crops that re- 


quired to be fed with a surplus of nitrogen; but Mr. Charles V. 


Mapes for years persisted that it should be classed with clover 


and the leguminous crops, which yield such large quantities of nitrogen in their product, but require only a very limited supply. 
The opinion of Mr. Mapes has been fully confirmed by a great number of experiments and practical results in the field, and 


it is satisfactorily shown that Dr. 


discovery wonderfully simplifies the prohlem of corn culture. 
his Western rival in the production of. this truly royal grain, or rather legumens. 
gard to weeds, is of the first importance. 


gredients. 


Lawes is mistaken, probably from not knowing the habit of our corn crop in the field. This 
so that the Eastern farmer is enabled to compete successfully with 
Keeping the soil frequently stirred, without re- 


It hastens growth, invigorates the plant, an assists it in its search for needed in- 


The Great Corn Contest of the American Agriculturist, 


CROPS 213, 119, AND 95 BUSHELS EACH; GROWN ON ONE MEASURED ACRE EXCLUSIVELY WITH THE MAPES 


CORN MANURE. 


Of this great crop, 213 bushels shelled corn, grown in Yates County, N. 
“American Agriculturist”’ 


acre) exclusively, the 


says: 


Y., with the Mapes Corn Manure (800 pounds per 
“If we allow only $15 as the value of the tops for fodder, and make 


no account of bottom stalks, the cost comes within twenty cents a bushel (shelled corn).’ 
The largest crop grown with fertilizers other than Mapes (45 crops in all) was 84 bushels (chemically dried, 60 bushels). 


SOME LARGE CRO 


Season 1888.—1,040 bushels of corn (ears) on less than 4% acres, 
acre, grown on farm of *‘Rural New-Yorker,”’ 

Ninety bushels (shelled) with 500 pounds per acre. 
grain alone over five times as much as the cost of the fertilizer.—American Agriculturist. 

Eight hundred and fifty-six bushels (ears) on four acres. 
used but the Mapes.—Rural New- Yorker. 

ON TWO ACRES, 600 POUNDS OF MAPES, ALONE, ‘BROADCAST, 198 bushels shelled corn. 
Grown by Dr. Henry Stewart. Hew 
One hundred and eighty bushels of ears per acre; shelled, 98.45 bushels: 


tilizer, same quantity, 489 bushels (ears). 


with the Mapes Corn Manure. 
150 bushels 


pounds per acre) used, broadcast, harrowed in.—Connecticut Farmer. 
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equal to 233% 


159.37 bushels on one acre. 


England Homestead. 
2,058 bushels (ears) on 16 acres. 


PS GROWN WITH THE MAPES CORN MANURE AND REPORTED IN THE AGRICULTURAL PRESS. 
bushels, or 116% bushels shelled corn per 


(shelled) WITH 600 POUNDS PER ACRE. Value of the, 


125.37 bushels on one acre. Nothing 
On three acres, same fer- 


Only Mapes (800 


Tre MAPES CORN MANURE is an ALL-ROUND LAND STRENGTHENER—g00d also for sweet corn, fodder corn, all 
summer crops, late turnips, late cabbage, seeding down to grass, etc.—3 to 4 bags per acre, broadcast, harrowed in. 


The Mapes Formula and Peruvian Guano Co., 


143 LIBERTY STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Send postal -for Descriptive Pamphlets (with full accounts of the growing of some of the large corn crops), also on Fruits, 


Tobacco, “Fertilizer: Farming.” etc 
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A Live Milk Producers’ Association. 


Cc. 3. DEAN 
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The milk producers’ association of western 
Pennsyivania and eastern Ohio was organ- 
ized December 10, 1901. Officers and direc- 
tors were elected until the first Tuesday 
of September next.. There are enrolled 265 
members, all practical farmers, dairymen 
and shippers of milk. From the cay of or- 
ganization the association’s full force has 
been directed toward enrolling new 
members. It is -the expectation to keep 
after every milk producer, shipping milk 
into Pittsburg, Allegheny and suburbs, un- 
til they become members. We do not. be- 
lieve that any intelligent farmer or pro- 
ducer of milk, will refuse to become a mem- 
ber of this association. 

The main object of this association and 
the most important point is that each mem- 
ber sell pure and wholesome milk at an 
adequate price, in conformity with. the cost 
of production. That every member shall 
sell his milk at a profit, not at a loss, as 
has been the case, heretofore, with a great 
many diarymen. Each member has signed 


an agreement that he will not sell any milk 
below the association’s minimum price. This 
price was fixed from January 1 until May 
1 


All of: the most prominent dealers of 
Pittsburg, Allegheny and suburbs have rec- 
ognized us and are paying the association’s 

‘price, which is 18 cents per gallon, January 
1 to May 1 and a minimum of 12 cents per 
gallon May 1 to September 1. There are 
several ‘“‘cheap dealers” of small caliber 
who said ‘‘We will not pay this price.’’ Then 
what? Well, the association goes right to 
work and places the milk the cheap fellows 
were receiving with those dealers who are 
paying our price. Consequently the cheap 
dealers are not having very much milk to 
sell. They are sending out and offering 
what our members are receiving, provided 
it is not association milk. In this way they 
expect to break up our organization and 
again have the poor milk shipper at their 
mercy. 

In our opinion, the way to secure better 
prices for milk lies wholly in organization 
and absolute control of the city milk sup- 
ply. The producers are the men to control 
and dictate, not a class of city dealers. 
There must be close organization and strict 
observance of all rules and _ regulations, 
that all dairymen and farmers, work to- 
gether for their mutual benefit, and never 
be bulldozed around by arbitrary milk deal- 
ers or any one else. May such great farm 
papers as American Agriculturist push for- 
ward the onward tide that betokens success 
and profit to the dairymen of western 
Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio and to the 
dairy farmer of the United States. It was 
decided at a late meeting of the board of 
directors to receive as members, dairymen 
or milk producers from any part of the 
United States. The president of the milk 
producers’ association of western Pennsyl- 
vania and eastern Ohio is Adam Kornman 
of Rochester, Pa, and the secretary and 
treasurer, C. S. Dean of Freedom, Pa. 


Milk: Notes.” 


The Borden Condensed. Milk Co of New 
Berlin, N Y, has made contracts for milk 
for six months beginning April, as follows: 
April $1.20 p 100 lbs, May 95e, June 85c, July 
90c, August 1.05, September 1.25. 

On account of high prices of feed this 
winter and plenty of hay and corn fodder, 
farmers are feeding lightly of grain and 
therefore are getting a smaller flow of milk 
than a year ago: Feed is selling here about 
as follows: Yellow meal and Hominy, $1.40; 
cottonseed meal, $1.50; bran, $1.25; gluten, 
$1.40; hay, $7 per ton in barn. Milk is sold 
at the shipping station. Prices dropped 
March 1 from $1.30 to $1.20 per 100. Farmers 
at Cincinnatus are_building a large co-oper- 
ative creamery to be equipped for handling 
milk in any way that seems most profitable. 
Those interested have been cut out of the 


a BUSINESS NOTICE. 


Eureka EnsilageCorn, advertised else- 
where in this issue, is the result of fifteen 
years’ rigid selection from the best variety 
of southern corn. The entire output is con- 
trolled by Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. 
This firm also issue a large catalog of 
farm machinery, tools, implements, seeds, 
ete. Our: readers can obtain this cataldg 


free by mentioning that they saw the ad-. 


vertisement in the American Agriculturist. 





MILK FARMING 


* 
Reid ice cream company’s list of patrons, 


so that they are depending upon their own 
resources at-present.—[F..M. Fish, Cortland 
County, N Y._ 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, the way in which the sup- 
ply of milk is kept down this spring is a 
surprise to city dealers. They all attribute 
it to the new law making it compulsory 
on farmers to feed calves four weeks. The 
exchange directors at their regular month- 
ly meeting on March 26 left the price un- 
changed at 3c p qt, with surplus west of 
the Hudson selling at an average of $1.49 p 
can of 49 qts, freight included. 

* The receipts of milk and cream, in 40- 
quart cans, including bottled milk, at the 
- various distributing points in and near the 
city for the week ending March 29, were as 
follows: 


Susquehanna 

West Shore 

Lackawanna .......... * 

N Y Cent (long haul). 27,950 

N Y Cent (Harlem)... 9,150 

Geitste. £ cic cdc Pdane hese 

Lehigh Valley 
153 
160 

6,799 
971 


% 
Homer Ramsdell line. 3,715 
Other sources 


Total receipts 
Daily average 
EMME WEORccccc cocccs 6,263 
EMSE VORP oc ccc cece ccd tee 4,949 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOL ESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, eggs 16@i7c p 
doz, live fowls 11@12c p lb, turkeys 12@13c, 
ducks 10@llc, geese 9@10c, fowls 12@13c da 
w, turkeys 15@l6c, ducks 11144.@12%c. Pota- 
toes $2.50@2.75 p bbl, onions 3@5, cabbage 


1,442 


4@5 p 100, beans 1.75@1.90 p bu, applies 4@. 


6 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@8.50. Corn 70@T7l1c 
p bu, oats 50@52c, bran 19@19.50 p ton, cot- 
tonseed meal 26@25:50, middlings 20@22, hay 
10@16.50. 

At Rochester, corn 70@75c p bu, No 1 
white oats 51@53c, rye 60@65c, middlings $22 
p ton, bran 22. Apples 3@5 p bw, cranber- 
ries 7.25@8, strawberries 30c p qt, honey l6c 
p lb. Beans 1.50@2 p bu, beets 40@50c, car- 
rots 35@40c, onions 1.25@1.50, parsnips 25@ 
35c, potatoes 60@65c, turnips 25c, cabbage 12 
@13 p ton, Eggs 16@l7c p doz, live fowls 
10c p 1b, chiekens 12c, turkeys 12c, chick- 
ens 13@14c d w, turkeys 15@lic, geese 12@ 
l4c. Hay 9@13 p ton, straw 2@12. 


At Syracuse, state corn 80c p bu, No 2 
white oats 52e, -bran $17.50 p ton, cotton- 
seed meal 29, gluten meal 25, middlings 19, 
corn meal 26, hay 9@14. Eggs 15@16c p doz, 
live fowls. 22%@13c p Ib, turkeys l4c, fowls 
14@15c d w, turkeys 16@lic. Potatoés 65@ 
70c p..bu,..do.seed 1@1.25, onions 1@1.25, 
beans 1.75@1.90, apples 1.50@2. 

At Watertown, eggs lic p doz, live fowls 
10@10%c pelh, chickens 10@11%c, veal calves 
5@5%e, lambs 4@5ec, steers: 444@5c. Beans 
$1.50@1.75' p bu, turnips 35@40c, beets -40c, 
potatoes 65e, onioms 1.25, cabbage 4@5c each, 


parsnips 14%2.@2c p lb.. Maple sugar 8@10c p 
lb, syrup 65@75c p gal. Oats 45c p bu, hay 
11@15 p ton, rye straw 11@14, corn meal 27 
@28, bran 24@25, middlings 24@25. 

At Buffalo, eggs lic p doz, live fowls 10% 
@lic p Ib, ducks 12@13c, geese 10@lic, 
squabs 20@25c p pair, turkeys 11@1i4c p lb 
d w, fowls 12@13c, geese 11@12c, ducks 14@ 
lie Potatoes 60@70c p bu, carrots 50@60c, 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
bran $19.25@21 p ton, timothy hay 10.50@16, 
clover 11@12, rye straw 9@15.50. Eggs 15@ 
16c p doz, duck eggs 32@33c, live fowls 8% 
@12%c p Ib, chickens 15@30c, ducks l4c, 
geese 11@12c, fowls 12@i3c d w, chickens 12 
@l4c, turkeys 16@17c, ducks 12@1l5ic. Apples 
3.50@6.50 p bbl, oranges 2.50@3.75 p bx, Fla 
grape fruit 5@7, strawberries 25@40c p at. 

At Pittsburg, live veal calves $6.75@7.25 
Pp 100 lbs, sheep 3.50@5.85, lambs 4.50@690, 
hogs 6.15@6.90. Potatoes 80@95c p bu, cab- 
bage 1.15@1.25 p bbl, do red 1.50@2, turnips 
1@1.25, carrots 1.50@1.75, parsnips 125@1.50, 
beets 2.25@2.50, sweet potatoes 2.50@5, 
onions 2.75@3.75, apples 3@6, cranberries 7.50 
@10, maple sugar 10%c p lb, syrup 75c@1. 
Wheat 76@7ic p bu, No 2 yellow corn 65%@ 
66c, No 2 white oats 48%@49c, middlings 19 
@22 p ton, bran 19.50@20, timothy hay 12@14, 
rye straw 7.50@8. Eggs 14%@lic p doz, 
goose eggs 90c@1, duck eggs 35@40c, live 
fowls 11%@12%c p. lb, chickens 12%@l5ic, 
ducks 12@13c, turkeys 13@1l4c, geese 8@9c. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, prime 
steers $5.10@5.90 p 100 lbs 1 w, fair to good 
3.758@4.90, butcher cows 1.75@4.50, oxen 2.50 
@4.50, hogs 6.50@7.10, sheep 2.50@5.75, lambs 
navel oranges 2.50@3.25 p bx. Wheat 78%4c 
p bu, corn 62%c, oats 48c, rye 6lc, timothy 
5@7, veal calves 4@7, milch cows 20@65 each. 
Cabbage 11@15 p ton, celery 1.75@3.25 p cra, 
potatoes 80@83c p bu, sweets 2@3.50 p bbl, 
onions 1.20@1.30 p bu, apples 4@5 p bbl, 
hay 12@15.50 p ton, clover mixed 11.50@13, 
rye straw 12@13.50, bran 19@21, middlings 
18@20, cottonseed meal 27@27.50. 


The Growth of an Idea—The best inven- 
tions are the fruit of long-continued study 
and patient experiment. This has striking 
illustration in the low-down handy wagon 
and broad tired steel wheels manufactured 
by our advertiser, the Electric wheel com- 
pany of Quincy, Ill. Observation and ex- 
perience taught these people that an over- 
whelming amount of labor was wasted on 
the farm by the use of the old style high- 
wheeled, narrow-tired wagon. Accordingly 
they set to work to develop a wagon that 
would save the farmer’s strength and his 
horses; save his time, the expense of extra 
help; save his fields and the public roads, 
and largely the interminable cost of re- 
pairs. Keeping in mind that the farm 
wagon must be suitable for almost every 
conceivable form of hauling, their first pur- 
pose was to make a labor saver. No reason 
was apparent why it should not continue 
to do every sort of duty required of it and 
still be built much closer to the ground 
than formerly. The result was their cele- 
brated line of Electric handy wagons and 
Electric steel wheels, which have gained 
such a wonderful poputarity in every part 
ef the country. Our readers who are not 
fully acquainted with these goods would do 
well to write for a catalog and learn some- 
thing which will surely be to their individ- 
ual profit. 
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Progress in Pennsylvania Grange Work. 
STATE LECTURER ALBERT M. CORNELL. 





Since early im January I have been almost 
continually traveling among the granges of 
Pennsylvania, having held from one to nine 
meetings in each of the following counties: 
Columbia, Cambria, Bucks,: Northampton, 
Montour, Lycoming, Northumberland, 
Bradford, attended seven Pomona meet- 
ings in as many different districts and 
helped to install officers at a number of 
points. February 3, a grange was organ- 
ized near Quakertown, Bucks county, with 
35 charter members, and a recent letter 
from this new grange says: “Last night we 
had a very successful meeting. Franklin 
grange of Springtown turned out 20 strong, 
bringing with them their degree parapher- 
nalia and initiating four in proper form. 
There were ten new names proposed for 
membership.” 

It has been gratifying to note the ear- 
nestness and harmony manifest at the sev- 
eral. Pomona sessions, among all, and es- 
pecially so of the officers. Several new 
deputies have been appointed that it was 
a pleasure to meet and see the interest and 
efficiency with which they were talking up 
the work. Active deputies count much for 
the® welfare of the order. Progress is in 
the air in Pennsylvania; let all unite their 
mite’and victory is ours. 


a 


Grange Notes. 





The address delivered before the Domin- 
ion grange of Canada recently by Dominion 
Master Jabel Robinson, who is also a mem- 
ber of the Dominion house of commons, is 
a document well warth the production of 
this distinguished farmer. Brother Rob- 
inson has attended all the sessions of the 
national grange for several ‘years and is 
favorably known to the host of Patrons 
in all the northeastern states. Conditions 
among farmers in Canada do not appear to 
be very different from those of the states, 
but the dominion master has a very strong, 
effective way of putting them which Pa- 
trons like to read: about. His address is 
printed in the St Thomas (Ont) Dairy 
Times, January 29, 1902. 

Too many holidays are not wanted by 
York state Patrons. The idea of another 
national or state holiday, to be known as 
McKinley day, was not favored by the 
state grange. Instead, the state grange 
voted to request legislation by the legisla- 
ture appointing one day as a state holiday, 
to be known as martyred president’s day, 
in memory of Lincoln, Garfield and Mc- 
Kinley. 

The grange is an order of much benefit 
to the farmer, as they meet often, talk over 
the best way to make the farm pay, get bet- 
ter acquainted, get refreshed in mind and 
thought, have a good social time and go 
home pleased and glad that another grange 
day has been enjoyed.—[J. C. Van Epps, 
Oswego County, N Y. 

NEW YORK. 

Onondaga county Pomona met in Syra- 
cuse March 14, with a very full attendance, 
Reports from the state meeting and the 
field occupied much of the forenoon. The 
prospect of having the state meeting in 
Syracuse next year has stimulated an effort 
to build up the order in this county by an 
increase of at least 25%. Thomas E. Bar- 
low, manager of the famous Chase farm, 
read a thoughtful paper on essentials of 
success in farming. Mr Barlow. takes the 
high ground that more of manly charac- 
ter is required to make farming and farm 
life a success than of any other element. 
The degree was conferred on 16 in full 
form. Miss May Corey of Geddes reported 
a delightful trip and month’s residence in 
North Carolina. There were present as 
guests State Lecturer Mrs B. B. Lord, Mrs 
Knapp of Lewis county and Mrs Diomel of 
Herkimer, members of the state woman’s 
work committee, Mr and Mrs Welsh of 
Monroe, Mr Burroughs of Dutchess, Sec 
Frank Smith of Madison Pomona, Deputy 
Dines of Oswego and Mr and Mrs John 
Bisop of Oswego. Brief remarks were 
called on from a number of these visitors. 
State Secretary Giles briefly outlined the 
attitude of the grange in its work against 
the state’s proposed canal project. <A res- 
olution was adopted condemning: the rec- 
ommendations of Pres Roosevelt to con- 
gress for a reciprocity treaty with Cuba. 


Deputy Staples is enthusiastic in. the 
work, and the day is not far distant when 
Me ae county will present a proud 
record. 
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New Phases of Tobacco Growing---Il. 


CONTINUATION OF LAST WEEK’S ARTICLE ON 
GROWING TOBACCO UNDER CHEESE CLOTH, 
ACCORDING TO EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED BY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
CONNECTICUT VALLEY. 

No special plan was adopted in the prepa- 
ration of the seed beds although the Su- 
matra seed requires an unusually high tem- 
perature for germination. At the ordinary 
temperature of the soil in the spring the 
germination of the seed is extremely slow 
and very uncertain. It is very important 
that in the preparation of the seed bed an 
ample supply of seed should be sown and 
provision made for a succession of plants, 
so that when the planting season comes the 
supply of plants suitable for transplanting 
will be ample for the purpose and the sup- 
ply will be maintained throughout the pe- 
riod in which the planting is to be done. 

The use of mechanioal planters makes it 
possible to set the plants regardless of dry 
seasons, but the actual planting of a num- 
ber of acres takes considerable time, and 
the plants must be available in the right 
condition as the work of transplanting pro- 
ceeds. 

IN THE PREPARATION OF THE SKED BED 
work should begin the preceding fall, 
when the ground should be well plowed 
and divided into beds about 6 feet wide, of 
any desired length, surrounded by boards, 

Beds should be highly fertilized with cot- 
sonseed meal and stable manure well spaded 
in 6 or 8 inches, and the whole covered with 
leaves, manure, or trash to keep out winter 
frosts. About April 1 this top dressing 
should be taken off, the bed again spaded, 
and the soil well pulverized, after which 
another application of cotton-seed meal 
should be given, which should be raked in 
and the surface made smooth and loose. 
About five days before the time of sowing, 
the seed should be put to sprout in apple- 
tree punk or similar material, made soft 
with warm water. This should be put in a 
fruit jar or other suitable receptacle, and 
kept in a warm room at a temperature be- 
tween 75 and 80 degrees. 

The seeds so sprouted should be mixed 
with bran, cotton-seed meal, or well-stfted 
ashes, and sown at the rate of about 2 ‘a- 
blespoonfuls of the seed to 100 square yards. 
It is well to mix about an equal proportion 
of sprouted: seeds and of fresh seeds with 
the ashes or other material before sowing, 
as the plants from the sprouted seeds will 
be ready for transplanting when the plants 
from the unsprouted seeds are just coming 
up. This will insure a long period in which 
transplanting can be carried on. After the 
seeds are sown the ground should be rolled 
with a heavy roller, and if the soil is at 
all dry the beds should be watered, and 
they should be kept continuously moist, but 
not wet, until the plants are set out. 

ERECTION AND COST OF THE SHADE. 


An attempt was made to keep an ac- 
curate record of every expense incurred in 
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FIG 1. 


the production of the different crops, but 
this was found to be impracticable, because 
the whole work was new, every detail had 
to be worked out, and every emergency 
had to be met with untrained labor and 
without any precedents. It is imprac- 
ticable, therefore, to give the exact 
amount of material used by the several 
growers or the exact cost of the material. 
It varied in different places. Some of the 
growers were able to obtain their posts at 
a lower price than others; some of them 
obtained their posts on their own land; 
some purchased more material than was 
actually needed, and all of them used their 
labor for an indefinite time on this and on 
other farm operations. The average cost of 
the material used can be given, but the 
cost of the labor is much more difficult to 
estimate. 

In the erection of the shade, posts 12 feet 
long were set 3 feet in the ground, leaving 
9 feet for the hight of the frame. These 
were placed 16% feet apart and were prin- 
cipally of chestnut 4 inches in diameter, or 
4 inches square. These postS were connect- 
ed one way by stringers 16% feet long, and 
across the other way were run heavy cable 
wires stapled to each post and made secure 
at each end of the field by stakes driven 
well into the ground. Parellel with and be- 
tween these cable wires (No 9) were run 
wires of lighter weight (No 14) to support 
the cloth. These were placed 5% feet apart, 
making two between each cable. The en- 
tire shade was surrounded by a baseboard 
6 inches wide, made up of 1614-foot lengths, 
which was set 6 feet from the base of the 
outer posts and fastened to the _ stakes. 
driven in the ground, to which the ends of 
the wires were stapled. 

Along the stringers and the baseboard 
was also run the lighter weight wire around 
which was wrapped the selvage of the cloth, 
when it was stapled. Formerly laths were 


FRAMEWORK OF SHED AS USED IN 1901, SHOWING ITS CONSTRUCTION 


used around the baseboard, but it was ob- 
served that these often rotted before -the 
season was over, and the wire was tried 
with more satisfactory results. The wire 
on the stringers relieved the strain on the 
selvage of the cloth. The entire structure 
was covered with tent cloth, which came to 
the ground on all sides. This cloth was 5% 
yards wide, sufficient to cover the space 
from one stringer to another. This was run 
the entire length of the field and brought 
down to the ground at the two ends. The 
other two sides were covered with cloth of 
the same material 126 inches or 144 inches 
wide. A gate was provided, covered with 
cloth, and in fields of large dimensions a 
road was left lengthwise through the field. 
The details of the construction of the shade 
as used during the past year are illustrated 
in Fig 1. The material and approximate 
cost of the same and the labor are as fol- 
lows, the estimates being based upon an 
acre in a rectangular area 165 by 264 feet, 
or 10 by 16 rods: 


COST OF MATERIALS. 


The cost of materials and labor for rec- 
tangular area 165 by 264 feet, were as fol- 
lows: 187 posts (4 by 4 by 12), at 18 ceyts 
each, $33.66, 196 stringers (2 by 4 by 16%), 
at $18 p 1000 feet B M, $38.80, 924 feet of 
baseboard (1 by 8), at $18 per 1000 feet S M, 
$11.09, 56 stakes (4 by 4 by 4), at 5 cents each, 
$2.80, 166 pounds (9796 feet) No 14 wire, at 
$3.60 per 100 pounds, $5.98, 179 pounds (3077 
feet) No 9 wire, at $3 per 100 pounds, $5.37, 
16 pounds 8d nails, at 3 cents per pound, 
48 cents, 23 pounds 20d nails, at 2% cents 
per pound, 58 cents, 10 pounds 1%-inch 
staples, at 4 cents per pound, 40 cents, 8 
pounds %-inch staples, at 6 cents per pound, 
48 cents, 952 yards tent cloth 16% feet wide, 
at 17 1-3 cents per yard, $165.02, 187 yards 
tent cloth 12 feet wide, at 12% cents per 
yard, $23.38; total cost of materials $288.04, 
Labor and construction of shade, $28. Ap- 
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and labor, 


proximate cost of materials 
$315.04. 

The framework to be used in a limited 
way this year will not be just as used in 
1901, as the two cuts printed in this issue 
portray. This year posts will be set 20 by 24 
feet, using fewer posts and stringers and 


more wire than in 1901. This frame work 
will necessitate the use of cloth 24 feet wide. 
[To Be Continued.] 





Chemung Valley (N Y) Tobacco Sales. 





Sales of cigar leaf in Chemung valley 
have been quite slow during March. Per- 
haps 15 to 20% of the 1901 crop remains 
in growers’ hands. The larger part of the 
crop was bought early in the season, ex- 
cept where an occasional grower held for 
prices better than were being paid. Recent 
sales of leaf damaged by grasshoppers 
have been made at 2 to 5 cents in the 
vicinity of Chemung. Most of the 1901 crop 
sold has been delivered to packers. As a 
great deal of the crop was bought in the 
field, all deals have not been entirely satis- 
factory to growers. Considerable pole 


sweat has shown up at time of delivery 
which has resulted in packers docking 
growers from 5 to 20%. Growers andj 


packers both declare it is a mistake to 
make contracts before tobacco is cured and 
in the bundle. The best crops of 1901 have 
sold at 11 to 13 cents in bundle. 

Most of the 1901 Chemung valley crop' 
was of very fine texture, light in color and 
of desirable quality. If it could have been 
free from injury by pole sweat and insects 
it would have been about perfect. A few 
crops of 1900 leaf are still held by growers. 
Acreage this year will probably be about 
the same as last. Varieties will be mostly 
Wilson hybrid. There may be a few patches 
raised under cheescloth as an experiment. 

In the East Corning district, P. and E. 


Shoemaker sold their 1901 crop of seven 
acres at 9 cents assorted, Mrs H. B. 
Noyes three acres at 9 cents assorted. 


A. Seymour four acres at 5 cents in bun- 
dle, Frank Miller three acres at 3 cents 
in bundle, John Austin five acres at 5% 
cents in bundle, Leroy Miller three acres at 


5 cents assorted, Frank Wormley three 
acres at. 8 cents in bundle. About 20% 


of last year’s crop is being held for better 
prices. The floods of early March washed 
tobacco land so severely that your corres- 
pondent has no idea as to what the tobacco 
acreage will be this year; it will probably 
be less than that of last year. Packers 
have insisted on a reduction of 10 to 30% in 
prices made on verbal purchases. : 
Several sales have been made during 
March in the Big Flats section at from 4 
to 9 cents. The 4-cent price was _ for 
grasshopper eaten leaf. Only about 10% of 
last year’s crop is now held by growers, 


who are asking 7 to 10 cents in bun- 
dle. The crop will probably equal that of 
last year. Wilson and Connecticut hybrid 


are the popular varieties and a few will 
still grow Pompellia. The average price 
for the 1901 crop has been about 10 cents 
in bundle. Growers are packing little. 

At Savona, Steuben county, S. J. Whit- 
aker recently sold ten acres at 5 cents 
in bundle, G. W. Tolbert four acres at 5 
cents in bundle, D. F. Ware 2% acres at 61% 
cents in bundle, all to the John Brand 
vacking company of Elmira. Growers still 


SPECIAL CROPS 


hold about one-third of last year’s crop. 
Several growers have begun assorting: The 
acreage will probably be less than that of 
last year because of discouragement 
eaused by drouth, hail and grasshoppers 
the past three seasons. The probable ayer- 
age value of tobacco raised in this section 
last year was 7 cents in bundle. 


Tobacco Notes. 








Last year two pieces of tobacco were 
grown under shade in Cuba. Mr Luis 
Marx raised 13 acres, which he reports as 
being a successful experiment. Mr Marx 
divided the 13 acres into two tracts. The 
cloth used was from the same mills as the 
cloth used by Connecticut growers. 

GEORGIA—Plants are backward but 
thrifty and there is a good stand. Very 
little will be set before May 1 unless 
we have very warm weather from now on. 
Most of the cloth shade is being converted 
into slat shade as it is found to be better. 
A finer leaf can be grown under slat shade 
and there is not so much danger of the 
crop being destroyed as it is under cloth. 
There will probably be planted 1000 -acres 
of tobacco in Decatur county this year, 
600 of Sumatra and 400 of Cuban. Of the 
Sumatra, practically all will be planted 
under shade while most of the Cuban will 
be planted in the open. This is an increase 
over last year’s acreage of about 200 acres. 
There is very little of last year’s crop held 
by growers; I know of only one man who 
has tobaceo and his is a 15-acre crop. 
There was a good demand for both Cuban 
and Sumatra tobacco last fall and most 
of it was sold as soon as cured. The aver- 
age price paid was for shade Sumatra 45 
cents per pound, outside Sumatra 20 cents 
per pound and Cuban 16 cents per pound. 
Sumatra constituted three-fourths of the 
crop and Cuban one-fourth of what was 
raised last year. 

ee 


The Economy of a Manure Spreader is 
too little thought of by the average farmer. 
A cord of manure put on with the spreader 
will do as much good as two cords distrib- 
uted by the ordinary farm hand. The rea- 
son for this is that the spreader tears it 
to pieces, breaks up all the lumps and 
makes it so fine that all the plant food in 
it is quickly available for the plants. Dry, 
lumpy manure dissolves and breaks down 
very slowly and plants seldom get the full 
benefit of it the first year.’ Farmers who 
are interested in this subject can obtain 
a large amount of testimony on this point 
by writing Kemp & Burpee, Syracuse. N Y, 
who advertise in our paper. 





The Deering Corn Annual, just off the 
press, contains many interesting pictures of 
corn binders, shredders, etc, together with 
full descriptions. The Deering corn binder 
is built as nearly like a grain binder as is 
possible, and the demand for this machine 
is very great. Send to-day for free printed 
matter to the Deering Harvester Co, Chi- 
cago, Ill, and mention this paper. 





The Use of Tonic Poultry Foods is ad- 
vocated by many successful poultrymen. 
The Pratt Poultry Food, advertised in these 
columns, has been on the market for more 
than 30 years, with a sale in five countries. 
The general increasing demand, as well as 
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Full Practical Details 


This useful and valuable book contains full 
details of every process from the selection and 
propagation of the seed and soil, to the harvesting, 
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engravings of the operations. work was 
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Governing Influences in Wheat Values. 
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The grain of comfort for wheat grow- 
ing farmers in the sharp declining tendency 
in prices the last half of March, is in 
the fact that it came at a time when the 
latest crop was very largely out of first 
hands. Much of the shrinkage must be 
borne by speculators, although of course 
very many farmers in the northwest, 
and same in Michigan, Ohio, etc, who 
have held are obliged to sell at the lower 
prices. Compared with the high point in 
January, wheat declined 14 cents per bushel 
up to the close of March. At a price level 
around 70 cents and a little better, more sup- 
port was developed, yet the first of April 
finds the market unsettled. 

The chief governing factors at present 
include the rate of farmers’ deliveries in 
spring wheat territory, the available sup- 
ply of all wheat in first and second hands, 
and the condition of winter wheat now in 
the ground. The influences here indicated 
have been against values for some weeks 
past, yet the price has undergone such 
shrinkage that it is easily susceptible to 
quick recovery. Granted, that the sup- 
plies have been rather in excess of the de- 
mand, domestic and foreign markets both 
considered, the statistical position has 
many points favorable to higher prices be- 
fore the next crop, whatever its magnitude, 
is ready for market. 

As shown in considerable detail in Amer- 
ican Agriculturist two weeks ago, farm 
reserves of wheat, while liberal at the open- 
ing of March, are melting away rapidly, 
and it is reasonable to. believe that July 
will find the amount carried over into the 
new crop very moderate in proportions, 
That farmers’ deliveries the past winter 
should prove large was to have been ex- 
pected, considering the magnitude of the 
crop in both winter and spring wheat ter- 
ritory. Receipts at primary points for 37 
weeks since the latest crop began to move, 
according to the Cincinnati Price Current, 
were 205,000,000 bushels, against 182 a year 
earlier, 176 two years earlier, but compared 
with 225 millions in lsyy. The total sup- 
ply of wheat in farmers’ hands and in the 
‘visible’ was estimated March 1 by Brad- 
street’s at 251,000,000 bushels, against 216 in 
1901, 252 in 1900, 254 in 1899 and 170 millions 
in 1898. Recent figures on world’s visible 
stocks March 1, the latest available, as 
compiled by trade authorities, were scant 
200,000,000 bushels, against 210 February 1, 
and 204 millions a year ago. These figures 
show a healthy decrease compared with 
late winter and are not considered burden- 
some. 

EUROPE NEEDS OUR WHEAT AND FLOUR. 


Against this record of supplies, there 
may be noted a good consumptive demand 
on both home and foreign account. Eu- 
ropean markets have long assumed an in- 
different attitude, largely because they 
realized we are distributing a magnificent 
crop. But they need our wheat and flour, 
as proved by the actual export movement. 
From July 1, 1901, the beginning of the 
crop year, to the third week in March, 
1902, inclusive, our exports of wheat (and 
flour) from both coasts were 186,000,000 
bushels, a magnificent showing. During 
corresponding period one year earlier the 
exports, then considered good, were 144,- 
000,000 bushels, two years ago only 135,- 
000,000 bushels. During the corresponding 
period in 1898-9, when we also enjoyed a 
good foreign trade, expdrts were 179,000,- 
000 bushels. 

Conservative English authorities regard 
with keen interest the rapid depletion of 
American stocks, and comment upon the 
enormous European requirements, hinting 
at the easy possibility of facing much high- 
er prices in the near future. A _ factor 
which has caused some temporary disturb- 
ance in domestic markets is the consider- 
able quantity of Manitoba whtat, some of 
it is now stored at Duluth, to be sent into 
distributive channels as soon as naviga- 
tion opens, about the middle of this month. 
While the shipping demand for wheat has 
at times been poor, it has certainly taken 
on liberal proportions, with further signs 
that the price decline of the past month 
may result in early stimulated buying. 


FURTHER POSSIBLE CROP DAMAGE A FACTOR. 


The very sensitive crop condition in the 
southwest must not be lost to view in 
forming judgment as to future prices. In 
Kansas, wheat is no doubt damaged con- 
siderably, and there may be further devel- 
opments in winter wheat territory along 
this line the coming fortnight. American 


Agriculturist’s monthly investigation is 
now being made, returns to appear a little 
later. In a word, it may be bere suggested 
that the winter wheat outlook is not bril- 
liant. The development of positive damage 
through winter vicissitudes would have its 
effect on prices, although this knowledge 
would also encourage increased seeding 
in spring. wheat territory, now going on. 
IN FOREIGN WHEAT GROWING COUNTRIES 
autumn-sown cereals seem to have come 
through the winter in generally fair con- 
dition, although it is early to know defi- 
nitely. This is true of Russia, Roumania 
and Austria. Russian advices suggest the 
possibility that delayed frosts may still do 
damage. In France, Germany and western 
Europe generally, the crop appears in fair 
to good condition. In India outlool. ot 
brilliant with bad reports from some sec- 
tions. Argentine shipments of wheat, 
mostly to Europe, have been comparative- 
ly small. The total from August 1 to 
March 11 (shipments from the new crop 
usually beginning about New Year’s) were 
only 7,636,000 bushels; 19,500,000 bushels, 
same period one year earlier and 35,200,000 
bushels in 1900; the shipments three years 
ago were much as this winter. 
FARM MOVEMENT IN THE NEAR FUTURE. 

With the advance of spring, there is less 
talk of feeding wheat to live stock, and 
this is now on a much smaller scale than 
earlier in the season. The total amount fed 
the past winter, chiefly in the southwest, 
is probably 20 to 30 million bushels, and 
has decreased the supply for market by 
that much. The amount of wheat to be 
marketed at western primary points be- 
tween now and June 30, the close of the crop 
year, is problematical.. As shown earlier in 
this article, the movement from first hands 
to late March has been liberal and farm- 
ers’ reserves larger than usual in the spring. 
A smart price recovery would; no doubt, 
encourage freer selling, but this is contin- 
gent, to some extent, upon the attitude of 
foreign buyers, who need our wheat, yet 
dislike to grant any ‘advance. In round 
millions of bushels, the total receipts of 
wheat at primary points during the four 
months, March to June inclusive, have been 
in recent years as follows: In 1901, 31; in 
1900, 57; in 1899, 56; im 1898, 47; in 1897, 35, 
and in 1896, 39. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


At Chicago, corn has shown a tendency 
to recover after continuous weakness for 
several days, which carried the price to 
574%ec p bu for May; later 60%c. The market 
has been greatly unsettled; selling chiefly 
by speculators who had previously bought 
for investment. At the decline, which was 
for the time accentuated by weak cables, 
better support was developed, with a price 
recovery of 1@2c p bu. 

The oats market showed a tendency to 
sympathize with corn, ruling weak and 
firm by turns, May selling freely a little 
above and below 42c p bu, No 2 in store 
a fractional discount. The cash demand is 
chiefly on domestic account. 

Rye declined with wheat and subsequent- 
ly showed a fair recovery, offerings continu- 
ing small, interest at a minimum. No 2 
in store 55%@564%4c p bu and in -shipping 
order 57@57%4c. 

Good barley is wanted, all such selling 
readily at 60@65c p bu, fcy a premium. Low 
grades are readily salable for feed purposes 
at 50@58c p bu. 

A sharp advance in timothy seed was 
scored pnder decreasing stocks and an un- 
usually good demand for spring sowing. 
Prices are the highest in years, moving 
up to the basis of 7c p lb for contract prime. 
Clover dull at 8%c p Ib for. prime. 

At New York, grain market about steady, 
but not especially active. No 2 red wheat, 
in elevator sold around 83c p bu, corn 67%c, 
oats 46%c, rye 60@6l1c, barley 70@75c. Flour 
generally quiet. Fancy spring patents 3.95 
@4.45 p bbl, do winter 4.10@4.20, spring 
straights 3.50@3.75, do winter 3.75@3.90. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 


ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Wheat Corn 


1902 | 1901 





Cash or spot — 
” 1902 





m : 

168%) 5034! - 
42° |. 

‘40% 











Minneapolis.... 
Liverpool 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle | Hogs 





| Sheep 


1902 | 1901 | 1902 , 1901 | 1902 ; 1901 
100 Ibs.|#7.00| $6.00) #6.95| £6.10] $5.85) 5.00 
7.00] 5.75| 6.85| 630} 6.00] 525 





Chicago, 
=z 


Kansas City 


Pittsburg 6 85} 6 25] 5.90] 5.40 


At Chicago, prices.of good to prime 
beeves continue high, with enough buying 
orders to absorb practically all the daily 
offerings. The situation is without impor- 
tant change, receipts rurjiing somewhat 
larger, quality generally good and a few 
sales of carlots of fcy steers at $7.25@7.40; 
popular prices 6.75 downward to 5.65. More 
activity in stock cattle, with liberal ship- 
ments to the country; milch cows higher. 
A good demand is noted for butchers’ and 
canners’ stock. Quotations are revised as 
follows: 


Fancy beef steers, 
Good to extra, 

Poor to fair, 

Good native heifers, 





Canners, #200@ 3875 
Feeders. selected, 425@ 535 
Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba. 275@ 375 
Calves, 300 lbs up, 3 00@ 425 
Fair to choice cows, Calves. veal. 450@ 635 
Poor to fancy bulls. 225@510 Milch cows. each. 30 0G 6000 


. Hogs touched the highest prices of the 
year, choice heavy $6.92% and better, liberal 
transactions in mixed and butcher stuff 6.50 
@6.85, light weights 6.40@6.65. The quality 
is good and packers and shippers interested 
buyers. Higher prices in provisions help 
the market for live hogs. 

Sheep have sold better than during the 
first half of March, buyers appearing for 
practically all descriptions, including the 
liberal daily offerings. Good to choice 
wethers, including prime westerns, $5@5.60, 
yearlings 5.50@5.85, lambs 5.75@6.90. Some 
fey springs recently sold at 10c p Ib. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, breadth and activity char- 
acterized the market, with a good demand 
for practically all classes. Prices are firm 
as recently quoted. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

The feeling in butter circles ‘has been 
somewhat unsettled, although up to the 
closing days of the month prices held fairly 
steady. Receipts have continued only mod- 
erate, and generally well absorbed by the 
trade, but high prices have reduced the 
consumptive demand quite materially, and 
in a few instances, a slight surplus was re- 
ported. Every one handling butter is anx- 
ious to carry as light stocks as possible 
fearing a sudden turn to lower prices. On 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Way to get in touch with the 
latest and best methods and appliances for 
buttermaking is to send for the illustrated 
catalog of the Dairymen’s supply company 
of Philadelphia, who have for years been 
known as a thoroughly reliable house. They 
are dairy engineers and outfitters—manu- 
facturing and handling everything required 
in making, shipping or selling milk, butter 
or cheese. Their catalog contains a price 
list of this complete line of high grade 
goods, and is a mine of information con- 
cerning dairy and creamery management. 
Any dairyman, whether an intending pur- 
chaser of supplies or not, will find it money 
in his pocket to read this book, which may 
be had by writing to the Dairymen’s sup- 
ply company, 1937 Market street, Philadel- 
phia. Be sure to mention this paper. 





We Are Authorized by the manufacturer 
of -the “‘Acme” pulverizing harrow, clod 
crusher and leveler—Duane H. Nash, Mill- 
ington, N J, and 110 W Washington St, 
Chicago (see advertisement on another 
page), to say that these harrows will be 
sent to responsible farmers in the United 
States on trial, to be returned at the ex- 
pense of the manufacturer if not entirely 
satisfactory. The manufacturer is a relia- 
ble man to deal with and he delivers free 
on board cars at any of the following 
points: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
Minn, Kansas City, Mo, Columbus, O, Louis- 
ville, Ky, and purchasers pay freight 
only from the nearest of these distributing 
points. Inasmuch as Mr Nash does not re- 
quire any pay in advance, the purchaser 
certainly runs no risk. Please mention this 
paper when writing Mr Nash. 














the other hand, meats, especially veal 
calves, are in good demand, at higher prices 
and this would tend to prevent a rapid in- 
crease in the flow of milk, which in turn 
means a moderate output of butter. The 
situation is, therefore, a peculiar one, and 
will be watched closely by all interested in 
its outcome. 

COMPARATIVE PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1902 ......28 @28% 28 @28%c 2% @26%c 
1901 22 @2% 2ig0 23 @23%c 20%@21 c 
1900 ......24 @24% 24 @244%4c 23 @23%c 


New York Sinto—At Albany, cmy tubs 
27@29¢c p lb, prints 29@30c, dairy 25@26c.— 
At Syracuse, cmy tubs 26@28c, prints 27@ 
29c, dairy 22@25¢c.—At Watertown, cmy 
prints 30c, tubs 29c, dairy 22@24c.—At 
Rochester, extra Elgin 30@3l1c, state cmy 
27@28e—At -Buffalo, fancy Elgin- 27@28%c, 
state cmy 24@28c, dairy 13@22c, rolls 13@ 
20c. 

At New York, tone of market somewhat 
unsettled at about recent level of prices. 
Cmy extra 28c p Ib, first 264%4@27%e, sec- 
onds 25@26c, fancy state dairy 26@27c, firsts 
24@25c, western imt ecmy 20@25c, rolls 18@ 
22c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
has ruled firm. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 28@28\4c p Ib, firsts 26@27%4c, la- 
dle 19@22c.—At Pittsburg, Elgin prints 30%.@ 
3ic, tubs 2914@30c, O and Pa cmy 27@28c, 
dairy 21@22c, fancy roll 18@19c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extra firm at 
29¢ p 1b, firsts 27@28c, seconds 23@24c, dairy 
18c.—At Columbus, cmy tubs 26c, prints 27c; 
dairy 18@20c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, feeling some- 
what easier. Extra separator cmy sold at 
2914@30c p lb, firsts 274%2@28c; imt emy 21@ 
24c, ladle 19@21c, dairy 23@28c. 

At. Boston, receipts have come in more 
freely and prices- show a decline. Vt and 
N H cmy extra 27%c p lb, N Y 2714c, west- 
ern 271l4¢e, firsts 26@2644c, June make 22@25c, 
Vt dairy extra 24@25c; N Y 24c, firsts 22@23c, 
western imt cmy 18@22c, ladle 17@20c. 

The Cheese Market. 


The cheese situation continues very firm 
and prices on fancy fall made have again 
advanced at Chicago and other large trade 
centers. Stocks on hand are considered by 
many the lightest’ in years and no import- 
ant receipts or new. goods are expected to 
come on the market for nearly a month. 
Under grade full cream, skims and, in fact, 
all lines are in good” demand. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 12 
@13c p lb, flats 11%@12%c.—At Syracuse, 
eheddars 10@1ic.—At Watertown, twins 13c. 
—At Rochester, choice twins 121%4@13c.—At 
Buffalo, fancy new 11@12c, skims 8@9c. 

At New York, trade fairly active and 
dealers confident. Fancy small, fall made 
13@13%c.p Ib,do large. 12@12%c, good to 
choice small 11%@12%c, do large 11@11%c, 
light skims 9@10%c, do full 3%@4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
firm. Fancy’full cream, small .13c p lb, do 
large 11%@12c, part skims 8@9c.—At Pitts- 
burg, fancy’fall made 12%@13c, No 1 brick 
15c, limburger 13@13'éc. 


Ohio—At Cincinnati, flats llc p lb, twins 
11142c, long horn 13c, N Y cheddar 11%c.—At 





Columbus, cheddars 13c, flats 12%4c, lim- 
burger 14c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, market firm. 
N Y cheddars sold at 124%,@12%c p lb, flats 


13@131%4c, prime 13@13%c. 

At Boston, market continues healthy. Ex- 
tra N Y twins 12%@13c p Ib, firsts 11@12c, 
extra Vt twins 121%46@12%c, firsts 11@12c, 
fair to good western twins 10@1ic, Ohio flats 
1l@1lic. 2 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
bouse, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers = consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 





Beans. 
At New York, tone of market weak. 
Choice marrow $2.10@2.15, medium 1.62%@ 
1.65, pea 1.60@1.65, red kidney 1.65@2.10, 


white kidney 1.75@2.20, black turtle soup 
1.70@1.75, yellow eye 2.20@2.22%.- ° 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, choice grades steady, other 
ptock easy. 


Choice to fancy evap’d apples, 








THE LATEST MARKETS 











01 9144@11c p lb, poor to prime 7@9%c, ’00 
stock 6@10c, sun-dried 34%@6c, chops $1.75@ 
2.35, cores and skins 1.50@1.90, evap’d rasp- 
berries 20@22c, blackberries 7%@8c, cherries 
12%@15c. 

Eggs. 

At New York, receimts have run quite 
heavy, but demand held good and tone of 
market strong. Nearby fancy 1644@17c p Ib, 
southern and western choice 1544c, fair to 
good 144%4@l5c, fresh gathered dirties 14%c, 
duck eggs 31@35c, goose 70@75c. 

At Boston, receipts liberal, but demand 
has been active and tone of market strong. 
Nearby fancy at mark 17@18c p doz, eastern 
fair to choice 15@i6c, Vt and N H 15%@lf6c, 
western 15@15%c, do dirties 134%@li4c, duck 
eggs 35@40c, goose eggs 90c@$1. 


Fresh Fruits. 
APPLE EXPORTS IN BBLS,WEEK ENDING MARCH 22 


Liver- Lon- Glas- 

pool . don gow Other Total 
New York 999 1,353 —- — 2,352 
Boston ... 1,347 —_ _— - 1,347 
Portland . 2,829 pa — -— 2,829 
Halifax .. 2,016 1,256 oo —- 3,272 
This week 7,191 2,609 a —_ 9,800 
Last year. 12,551 1,965 ss — 14,516 

Total this season to date. 

1901-2 ....397,612 217,302 126,376 24,378 . 765,668 
1900-1 ....795,928 244,139 223,607 55,547 1,319,221 


At New York, apples in light supply and 
generally steady at $3.50@6 p bbl. Cape Cod 
cranberries 7@8, Jersey 5.25@5.75, strawber- 
ries 25@45c p qt, peanuts 3@4%c p Ib, hick- 
ory nuts 1.50@2 p 50-lb bu, bull nuts 50@75c, 
navel oranges 3.25@4.50 p bx, Fla 2.50@65, 
grape fruit 4@8. 


Ground Feeds. 


At New York, about steady. Spring bran 
$18.50@19 p ton, middlings 19.50@21, winter 
bran 19@20.50, red dog 2.25 p sack, linseed 
meal 29@29.50, cottonseed meal 27, chops 20, 
screenings 30@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn meal 
1.27@1.29, brewers’ meal and grits 1.70@1.71. 

Hay and Straw. 

At. New York, choice grades-in moder- 
ate supply and firm, ordinary plentiful 
and easy. Prime timothy 9214%4@95c p 100 
lbs, No 1 °85@87i2c, No 2-75@80c, No 3 65@ 
70c, clover mixed 62%2.@67%4c, clover 52%@ 
55c, salt 45@50c, long rye straw 75@80c, 
short rye and oat. 55c. 

At Boston, choice grades firm but not es- 
pecially active. Prime timothy $17.50@18.50 
p ton, No 1 17, No 2 15@16, No 3 11@12, 
choice fine 12@13, clover mixed 12@14, clo- 
ver 11@13, swale 8@9, prime new rye straw 
15.50@16.50, do tangled 11@12, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Maple Sugar. 

At New Yerk, supplies show an increase 
and prices shade easier. Fancy new sugar 
10@1l%c p Ib for 1 and 2-lb cakes, syrup in 
good demand at 75c@$1 p gal. 

Potatoes. 


Foreign-grown potatoes occupy a very 
large proportion of weeekly sales in N Y 
city, and domestic stock is*moving in other 
directions. Some of the leading dealers re- 
port foreign stock selling more freely than 
anything else and at slightly lower prices 
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than domestic. Recent quotation on for- 
eign potatoes $1.75@1.90 -p sack of 168 Ibs. 
Foreign advices indicate plenty of stock 
still available for shipment to this country 
so long as the price here remains 1.75@2. 
Imports at this city for a single day last 
week were 22,590 sacks. 


Farmers are receiving 65c p bu at Palmy- 
ra, Wayne Co, N Y, quality good, .about 
10% of latest crop still unsold. 

At Cambridge, Washington Co, N Y, po- 
tatoes are selling from farmers’ wagons at 
$2 p bbl of 180 Ibs, quality and demand 
good, some stock still held by farmers. 


Florida will begin shipping potatoes to 
the north about Apr 20, and Savannah and * 
Charleston, May 10 to May 15. A liberal 
acreaige is in the ground, but the frost 
season has not yet passed, even as far 
south as the Carolinas and Ga. In the 
Charleston, S C, truck section, the acreage 
of potatoes includes certain areas originally 
intended for cabbage. 

At New York, receipts of foreign stock 
continue liberal, but trade generally good 
and prices steady. Prime Me $2.50@2.75 p 
bag, state prime 2.50@2.75, do fair to prime 

25@2.50 p sack, Belgian 1.65@1.80 p 168 
> bag, Scotch 1.75@1.90. Irish and English 
reo 85, Bermuda 6@7.50 p bbl, Havana 

@6.50. 

“At Boston, offerings generally ample and 
market about steady. Aroostook Green 
Mts 90@938c p bu, Hebrons 90@93c, Rose 90 
@93c, Dakota Red 85c, New Brunswick Rose 
85c, Scotch $2@2.15 p 168 lbs, Belgium 1.90@ 
2.10, sweets 2@4.50 p bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, tone of market rather 
quiet at recent advance,in prices. Live 
fowls 8%@12%c p |b, turkeys 14c, ducks 60@ 
80c p pair, geese 75c@$1.25, pigeons 20@25c, 
fresh killed turkeys 8@13c p.lb d w, chick- 
ens 11@13c, broilers 14@27c, fowls 7@12%c, 
spring ducklings 28@30c, ducks 9@14c, geese 
7@10c, squabs 1.50@3.25 p doz. 

At Boston, live: fowls about steady at 
12i2c p Ib, roosters 8@10c, northern and 
eastern fresh killed fowls 12@14c p 16 d w, 
chickens 12@20c, broilers 20@25c, pigeons 
75c@$1.50 p doz, choice large squabs 2.50@ 
3, western turkeys, frozen 15@16c p lb, broil-« 
ers 14@17c, chickens 12@15c., 

Vegetables. 

At New York, southern asparagus 50@80c 
p bch, beets $3@4 p 100 bchs, celery 2@2.50 
p case, carrots 1.25@1.50 p Wbl, cabbage 1, 
kale 90c@1, lettuce 1.50@4, spinach 1.50@1.75, 
squash 2.50@3.50, egg plant 3.50@5 p %4_bbl, 
state and western onions 2.50@3.25 p bag, 
Ct white 3@4.50, string beans 3@4 p bu, tur- 
nips 70@85c p bx, tomatoes 2@4 p carrier. 


Wool. 


The wool situation continues quiet and 
prices are reported slightly easier. The 
mills are considered well stocked and have 
not been very active buyers for some ‘time. 
Stocks of old wool. however, have been 
worked down to quite moderate proportions 
and sales are not generally being pushed 
by holders. Growers’ ideas continue rather 
exalted, but buyers are inclined to act more 
conservatively. 











= 29 YEARS SELLING DIRECT. 


We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
. {ng toconsumers, and we have been —¥ 

businessin this way for 29 


Yr) af Poin NO AGENTS | 





No, 717 Surrey. Price , $75.00, As good 
as sells for Pies ieseen 


Elkhart Carriac 





has rubber cov- 
quad chaps nema yf me Yor} rub- 
As good 


“Ou 

cost of material and making, plus eS Price, 
one profit. Our large free catal Is f y bey 
shows completeline. Send fori 


e & Harness Manufacturin 


as sells for $40.00 to $00.00 more. 





$2235 


37.9 








fora hand 
or a 8-reach SF — 






DON'T BUY ELSEWHERE exit" 


to any address free on we een You 
money we can save you and the 


22.35 TO $54.90 


high grade 1902 style baggies, 
direct from our Michigan and Ohio 
Saeacten, the equal of buggies sold by 
other houses at about doubie our prices. 
for a Royal 
Stanhope. 


$45.95 
39.85 fr oSene7,7°? $29.95 cntet oer 
EVERY RIG COVERED BY OUR BINDING GUARANTEE. 


Everything in Medium and Fine Buggies, Surre 
Geawlages and md Wagons at propertionately low orien 


tour F reef 


atalogue 
Lee cerprioniet tee = 


ducements we can offer. sm 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH. WEEK. 


a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 

paper. At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 

. a and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a number, counts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this ollice. 

opez wr be received Friday te guarantee insertion 
in the fpiowing.. week PAverticoments of 
eARMS FoR SALE’ © RENT” will not be ac- 
cepted at the above vate, bor will be charged at the 

ar rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ advertising is 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 








LIVE STOCK. 


FOR SALE—Jersey bulls; eight beautiful, well marked, 
registered Jersey bull calves from six weeks to e hteen 
months old, fine individuals, sired by Czar of iver- 
meacow No 51936, winner of 31 first prizes, and out of 
some of the best cows in om = Average fat test of 
herd. at creamery last year, per cent, 38) lbs butter; 
ry for prices. F. 3, Baw LEY, R "D, Fayetteville, 





SHORTHORN bull calves, comprising blood of win- 
ners in milking and butter contests Columbian exposi- 
tion, also prize winners New York * Lexington and 
other Kentucky fairs; dairy strains; years’ experience. 
LINCOLN WELLES, Wyalusing, ba 





REGISTERED Apyrshires and Cheshires—Three heifer 
calves; one year and three months sows in farrow, young 
service boars, fall and spring pigs in airs, not akin, 
stock firm and in good condition. HOMER J. BROW N, 
Harford, Cortland Co, N Y. 





On, yz stock farm. WM TILMAN” Palatka, 
Fla, | how to bring offspring the sex desired. Write 
him for «circular. Success guaranteed, You may use it 18 
months fore paying. 





THOROUGHBRED English Berkshire pies $i each; 
July boars $16, November $9 each; all our breeding stock 
are mw osm LOCUST GROVE’ STOCK FARM, Ant- 
werp, 5 


KENTUCKY aluminum stock label, the best, lightest, 
most secure, easiest put on oe the cheapest; for de- 
qeription and samples address F. H: JACKSON, *Winches- 

r, KY 





HOG CHOLERA—A peerentive = a sure cure; if not, 
your money back; form $1; write for testimonials; 
agents wanted. THE FORRESTER co, Dothan, Ala. 


~ 64 CHOICE COWS, two 





“Ayrshire _ bulls, One sortel 
mare 7 years old, sound and kind, weight. 1800; 100 tons 
hay. Address T,) CRANDELL, Edmeston, N ¥. 


FOR wm! a fine built bay mare (with pedigree) = 
breeding; age weight 1050; also 12 tested cows, . 
LHOMPSON, tw inooski, Vt, 


GUERNSEYS—A few .-bulls for sale; descendants of 
Mary Marshall; two fit for service, APPLWCOT FAKM, 
Easton, N Y. 











JERSEYS—St_ Lambert 7 Combination. For sale: 


5 cows, 12° heifers, 24 bulls. 8. E. VIN, Landen- 


burg, Pa. 


BERKSHIRE pigs, best blood in Ohio, “pairs not akin; 
also eggs for hatching. Write to CL ARK BROS, Free- 
port, 


LARGE Yorkshire hogs, best 5 ag choicest breeding; 
stock for sale. A. J. WILSO Pittsfield, oO. 


FOR SALE—Three-year Ayrshire bull and bull “calf. 
ANDREW CASTERLINE, Dover, N J. 


ANGORA 
where. HUC 3 


CHESHIRE pigs $5; thoroughbred P R eggs, 
B. L. HURD, Whallonsburg, N . 


PAVIN can be cured. Recipe Bc. W. 
Mitchell Bldg, Springfield, O. 


BERKSHIRE pi i 
RIX, East Bethel, 


WOODLAND 
Williamsport, 0O. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 














oats, pairs, trios or males; shipped any- 


ES” & co, Hastings, Tex, 


15 50c. 





F, LOHNES, 








_ Tegistered stock, GIFFORD & 








Shorthorns, 200 head, W. L woop, 





VOSS . Combination Cultivator and Horse Hoe—This 
machine is a reversible cultivator, draws over the row 
instead of between; also will drill, cover and hill w 

tatoes. and enables the farmer to. do away ‘with a 
and hoeing; send for descriptive circular. D. C. VOSS, 
Gloucester, Mass. 

CHEAP—45 h p center-crank engine; one 25, two 75 h p 
jocomotive boilers, carry 100 ; stave saw, power pump 
2 1-2 by 5 inches; two planers and matchers, - F. W. 
BOYDEN, Springfield, Mass. 


WANTED—Every farmer to use our ‘Invincible potato 
peers also agents to handle the same; it is a winner. 
WABERS MFG CO, Racine, Wis. 


DE LAVAL cream separator No 3, little used. cost 
$200; price $95; guaranteed. BOX 3,, Waquoit, Mass. 


FOR “SALE—Schofield Jr potato planter and digger; 
cheap, NELLIS, Paterson, N J. 


A PRACTICAL self-opening gate catalog, tree. 
LUVE GATE CU, Melton, Ind. 

FARMERS’ LADDERS Catalog. 
PENTER, Appleton, N 


$1 WASHING MAC HINE 
Morrisonville, fl. 














“MAN. 


BACON ry CAR- 





C irculars free. ¢. "MORRIS, 


FARMERS’ 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


BROODERS that raise every healthy chick intrusted to 
their care are sought aiter by every practical poultryman. 
The = x — ~yr brooder does ¥..* 
th catalog and lea: 

NIQUE 'INCUBATOR € BROODER | CO, Clinton, N J. 


DO You “WANT eggs for hatching at a reasonable 
rice? No one’s stock 1s better than ours, and we have 
yhite Wyandots, Barred Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island 
Reds, Aylesbury ‘and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Homer and 
White Fantail pigeons. MONRO BROS, Cranbury, NJ 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 25 cents per 
year. Four months’ trial 10 pa Rig —_* le free. 64- 
page practical ultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone, 10 cents. Catalog of Ro ltry ree. 
POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, Y¥. 


90 VARIETIES choice poultry eggs, also pigeons and 
Belgian hares. Incubator eggs $40 per 1000. Always 
choice stock to offer. Remedies, information and_prizes, 
Tee 60 page book, 10c mailed. J. A. BERGEY, 
Telfor "a. 


MONEY HENS—Great profit, new Ryptritee Wyandots, 
Silver Penciled Wyandots, Violet f Sicilian 
Wyandots; eggs, fowls; circular. haf 0. LORING, 
Dcdham, Mass.  LKight "first prizes Boston show, 


UgogsED FAKM POULTRY YAKDS, Millerton, 
N Eggs from choice stock, 10 varieties, land and 
S aatoul good hatches guaranteed ; new catalog; cor- 
respondence desired. 


WARRICK’S Barred Plymouth Le my from our 
prize winners $2 per 13, $3.50 per 26, $5 per 45. We re- 
»lace all poor hatches at half price. WantkiCk BROS, 
Washington, Pa. 


EGGS for hatching—Turkeys, ducks, eese, guineas 
and all the leading varieties of poultry; escriptive cat- 
alog free. PINE TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, 
N 
. 

THE ‘tq —_ i ag Rocks, White 
Ww vendors, Rose nies; heavy laying strains; 
eggs, sifting $1. MANORDALE YAKMS. Mountville, | Pa, 


BLUE. SWEDISH, Indian Buaner, Pa oa White and 
Rouen ducks, eggs $2 sittin for $5; order now. 
BUNBTA POULLRY FARM, ‘Tesinanen, Ct. 


























EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCE. 


FRESH red raspberries in November; one dozen sets 
Ballou’s >» Wonderful Ever- pomagy one pint improved, 
extra early Red Valentine beans, best for snap or shelled, 
one dozen seed artichokes, Ballou’s New Jerusalem, 
ahead of cauliflower if cooked in cream or for Yickling, 
also excels salsify for soups; all for 50c, cash wit order. 
ag send of eat orders promptly; this is our busy sea- 
son. ALLOU, Waterport, 


GIANT ASPAKAGUS, big berries, hardy peaches, sure- 
pensing plums, big sweet chestnuts "from most profitab.e 
fruit farm in America; free catalog tives best mone 
| 1 eee and plants. J. H. HALE, South Glaston- 
bury, 








RAISE your own celery; I will send you Se | seed free, 
Write to’ P. DeBRUYN, celery grower, Kalama 00, 
Mich, and learn how to raise large white and crisp cel- 
ery anywhere. Established 1872. Enclose stamp. 





PLANTS; Fairneld strawberry, the 
nearly a week earlier than Michael’s 
STANTON B. COLE, Bridgeton, 


ASPAKAGUS 
money maker, 
wy: circulars free. 


2 





EXCELSIOR strawberry plants, $2 per “1000; ‘Palmetto 
Asp, $2.25; Paragon chestnuts 40c each; California Privet, 
fruit trees, ete. SAMUEL C. DeCOU, Moorestown, N J 





SEED POTATOES—Carman No 3, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Mills oe i first-class, well sorted, good size; write 
for prices. J. MAXSON, Little Genesee, N 


SMALL fruit plants, fruit trees, etc; strawberry, 
grape and other small fruit plants and fruit trees; send 
or price list to CHAS BLACK, Hightstown, _N J. 








AMERICAN persimmon trees, 6 for $1, by mail, post- 
age paid; extra large variety, good quality, heavy crop- 
per. Address ED HANKING, Batesville, Ind, 





potatoe:; 


FOR 7 Walter Raleigh seed 
. NEW 


choice and name; $1 per bu, oO B 
YORK PEERLESS FARM, tos N ; 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Leading 
per thousand; discounts on _ larger 
RQUIRES, Wading River, N Y. 





varieties, $160 
orders, H. L 





MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, headed with 44-lb tom 
and 18 to 22 hens, per pair or $10 trio. WHEELER'S 
STOCK FARM, Greenway, Oneida Co, N Y, 


FINE Buff Plymouth Rocks, Hawkins strain; get the 
new breed that win the prizes and lay the eggs; a fine 
booklet free. J. G. STAUFFER, Palmyra, Pa, 


RHODE ISLAND BEDS Pert. farm-bred, 
first-class stock; for eggs to hatch at 6c each send to 
WALTER SHERMAN, Middletown, RL 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, White Wyandots, 
Buff Rocks; 100 eggs $5, 50 $2.50; guaranteed 80 per cent 
fertile. 8, L, TUTTLE, Meriden, Ct. 


a STRAINS S C W Leghorns and Buff Leghorns; 
$1 per 15, $4 per 100; guaranteed fertile. FLOYD 
Hh “STOW ELL, Blackcreek, N XY, : 


RHODE LARD REDS, 
days’ offer: 26 eggs $1.50, ‘ 








prolific, 














our 30 


the farmers’ fowl; 
50 WaA- 


per 100; circular. 


QU OIT* FARM, Waauoit, ass. 





winners of two first prizes 


~ IMPERIAL Pekin ducks, 
ARTHUR THOMPSON, 


at- Beverly, 1902; eggs $1 doz. 
Standley St, Beverly, Mass. 


EGGS for hatching from large brown egg — White 
w qpndets and Rhode Island Reds, $1 15, $ 100. EBEN 
WHITNEY, Natick, Mass. 


BRADLEY BROS’ 
for $1. Reference, any 
SEND, Wilmington, Del, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS White Wyandots, special 
eggs, $150 30, $4 102. W ALTER R T. HOAGL LAND, Rural 
Delivery, Oxford, N J. 


WYANDOTS, Silver Laced and White; ; pure_ bred; 
best egg-laying strains; eggs, $1. -C., ¢. “CLEVEN- 
GER, Stephenson,- Va. 


TWO GIRLS hatch 2183 chickens; 
new -system beats incubators; booklet’ free. 
DY; Morrisonville,” Ii. 


BARRED Plymouth Rocke exclusively; eggs from 
strietly choice stock, 15 $1, 30 $L75, 100 $4. B. = ACK- 
LEY, ‘Spring Hill, "Pa. : 


EGGS reduced, 
alog free. MOD 
Rahway, N J. 


INCUBATOR—20-egg, 
only used twice, good as new. 
Sandusky, O. 


WHITE 
stock; vee € 
Hill, N 
MAMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs; 
prices. THOMPSON & HEWITT, 


EGGS—White W yandots, 4 and 8c each; pasred Bact, 
4c each, GILBERT LEFEVRE, Water Mill, Lt 


EGGS from best varieties thoroughbred poultry, 15, 15, $1; 
40, $2; « catalog. H, K. MOHR, Quakertown, Pa. 

SC WHITE LEGHORNS—Stock $l each, eggs T5e per 
13, $4 100. ZIMMER BROS, Weedsport, N Y. 


ONE 200-egg Von Culin incubator, $10; seed white corn, 
$2.50 bu. SAML J. ADY, Sharon, Md, 


*HGGS from Sasori eet White Wyandots, $i per 15, $5 
per 10. G, H LEWIS, Singac, N J. 


HAWKINS’S strain Barred Rocks; eggs, 
A. M. CLARKE, ‘Clark’s Falls, Ct. 


EGGS—15 for $1; White .Wyandots only 
JOHN WARD, Grenloch, N J. 


SINGLE COMB Brown Leghorns, 13 ¢ L 
BOYCE, Archdale, N. Y. - enes § 
“BARRED Plymouth Rocks—E 1 per 15, D. KINGS. 
LEY, West Andover, 0. oe $l ps 

BUFF Wyandots, Buff Rocks; stock, eggs; circulars. 
FIELD, Somers,. Ct. a dress _ see 


2. BARRED ROCK eggs $1, REID BURT, Mel- 
rose, O. 








strain; Barred Rocks only; eggs, 13 
bank in city. L. 8S. TOWN- 











one woman 2196; 
FR GRUN- 








1 per 3 ; ducks, turkeys, chickens; cat. 
L DAIRY AND POULTRY FARM, 





two brooders, Cyphers make 
GEO F. HARTUNG, 





large, _ farm-raised 


3 YANDOTS—Choice, 
SILAS DEAN, Oak 


per 100; $2 for 50, 





a few at reasonable 
Gouverneur, ya 























15 $1; 100 %. 





nly; Johnson strain. 


E. EK. 

















ge yg seed potatoes; 
oe soy ns, ee pene, 
EVANS, West Branch, 


special prices on 2 bu and 
speltz, etc. EDW E 


PUTATOES—Hampshire ~ lL round; my 8 


’ seed pure; 
stock limited; write for prices. W. H. REED, Clifton 
Springs, N , A 


SIR WALTER RALEIGH seed potatoes; handsome 
soe: %c bushel ARTHUR NORTHROP, Cullen, 








money-making 


GINSENG—Booklet, all about this 
D. Jonesboro, Ill 


plant, 3e sta amp. Cc. NUSBAUM, 


SEED CORN— Reid's Yellow Dent, J. Y¥. GREGORY 
MeNabb, Mi. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER. STOCK. 


BELGIAN HAKES Pspookle Stock at reas ble 
trices; bargain list an booklet free. RIV ERSIDE 
{ABBITK , Brisben, N 


A GREAT VARIETY of Belgian hares and guinea 
pigs are sold by EBEN WHITNEY, Natick, Masss, 


FOR SALE—Scotch collies, 
BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Collie, spaniel 
AMERICAN, Hartland, _Vt. 


HELP WANTED. 








magnific ently bre d. 


and foxhound bitches 








WANTED-—Young men to learn telegraphy. Positions 
giaranteed. Catalog free. SUPERINTENDENT, Tele- 
braph School, Lebanon, Pa. 

500 EXPERIENCED farm ands at once . for Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut.. STROUT’S EMPLOYMENT 
OFFICE, Springtield, Mass, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission ‘house in New York; established 
1838, Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, dressed calves, 
Gm, <7 etc. K. B. JOODWARD, 302 Greenwich 

t, 2 . 


Pe gm potatoes, onions, beans “hay, straw, poul- 
and Produce. GIBBS &' BRO, 'Philadelphia.  Es- 
ihnisned 


POULTRY, 
J. HOOVER, 











“Bes apples, potatoes; highest prices, T. 
hiladelphia. 


SSSCALLAM SOUS, 





IF you. want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Eschange department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. f you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Springfield, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer of Chi- 
paw ac Pry the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


FOREIGN STAMPS- “Send | ten unused | 2-cent ‘stam 18 
to LUCE STAMP CO, 174 Lexington Ave, New York, 
and get 50 stamps, all’ different: nine other sets of 50 
Saat rate; stamps, all different, for $2 money 
order. 


FOR SALE—$40 Cleveland wheel, 
class condition; price 
FRED F. 





. = a in yi A 
upon application. Address AL- 
JONES, 129 Rutledge St, Brooklyn, N Y. 


aneet ne tty rob, be sore send 2c stamp for par- 
culars; you will no sored: write ad lain} 
CHAS J. BECKER, R 3, Carnegie, maces i " 


OLD SHINGLES coated with C. J. BECKER’S paint 
are good as new; sparks will not set on fire, will not taint 
water; $1 gal. Rk D 3, Carnegie, Pa. 


WANTED— A farm vith woodland, f t a 
year, Address P. H,., 608 2d St. Hoboken, aed ve 

















A Spring Drouth. 


MARCIA I- BARNARD- 





“Buzz, buzz!’’ said a little bee, 
Intent on finding some nice honey, 
As into the church, one Sunday morn, 
He- merrily blew his elfin horn. 


“Biz is biz!’’ said the little bee, 

As he went for rose and red poppy, 
So airily bobbing this way and that, 
In a jaunty way, on a maiden’s hat. 


The maid was scared, as maids will be, 

And began to dodge the little bee, 

Till the blossoms swayed this way and that, 
In a “‘crazy way,’’ on the new spring hat. 


“Buzz, buzz!”’ the little bee said, 
“What a very, very strange garden bed! 
And there has been a drouth, I see, 

Vor the blooms are dry, as dry can be!” 


A Happy Change. 


By Susie Bouchelle Wight. 


The summer had been unusually long and 
hot, the babies had been*‘ailing, and things 
animate and inanimate had been in a 
steady way of going wrong. I was so dis- 
couraged I would have given up, if there 
had been any place to stop; but there 
seemed nothing for me but to plod on. 

In the midst of this weariness, which 
made me forget everybody’s discomforts 
but my own, a letter came from an old 
school friend, asking me to bring the chil- 
dren and spend two weeks with her and 
her mother in their country home. Now. it 
seemed an imposition to go and carry four 
babies, but as my own condition was 
nearly desperate, I decided Leona could 
just make the best of it, if she should find 
us a tough proposition. 

The prospect of a change was delightful 
to the children, and from the moment they 
were dressed for the short railroad journey 
they wer: on their best behavior. It was 
late afternoon when we reached Eddington. 
Leona ruet us with a broad seated surrey, 
and a great, lazy-looking horse. 

I zemember how amazed I was at the 
performances of that horse—Israel, she 
called him. She had driven up to the very 
door of the train, and there was a huge 
pile of lumber just behind the surrey. I 
wondered how she could turn in such a 
small space, but after she had settled us 
all comfortably, she laid the reins loosely 
across the dashboard. ‘‘Now Israel,’”’ she 
said, “get us out of here!” The horse 
turned his head backward for a moment| 
and then without a moment’s hesitation 
backed around and drew us into the road, 
and I, the veriest coward about horses, usu- 
ally, never felt a moment’s fear of being 
upset, so well did Israel understand his 
business. 

I had never been to Beechhaven before, 
so I looked with much interest at the fine 
old place. The great square house with its 
immense pillared portico in front, stood far 
back from the road in the midst of a green 
lawn thickly shaded by giant moss-hung 
oaks. The broad walk from the gate to 
the house was outlined with great conch 
Shells, brought from the Gulf of Mexico 
and now bleached white by sun and rain, 
and a beautiful vine shaded the veranda. 

Mrs Benham stood.at the door. The chil- 
dren running ahead of Leona and me, had 
all been cuddled and kissed before she put 
her dear old arms around me and drew me 
close to her motherly heart. 

“Tired, Nannie,’ she said, ‘almost tired 
to death? I know all about it, dear.” She 
kissed me, and without waiting for me to 
speak, for her tender words made my lips 
tremble, she went on merrily. 

“You’ve come to an Eden without an 
Adam, Nannie. We are..ail alone for. a 
month now. Our men folks-have gone on 
a long camping frolic, and we can all do 
exactly as we please, eat what we wish, 
and when we wish, and wear wrappers all 
day long!’ 

I drew a long breath of relief at the pros- 
pect of such a good rest. I had been afraid 
that we would be troublesome to entertain, 
so many of us, but we ate just such things 
as we would have had at home, only every- 
thing was seasoned with the zest of being 
prepared in another kitchen. The babies 
and I were not put in the ‘guest chamber 
upstairs, but in the big old nursery with 
its cool, bare’ floors and many windows. 

My friend’s room adjoined, and after each 
curly head lay still on its pillow that first 
night, she came in and we sat together on 


EVENINGS AT HOME 





my bed and talked and laughed like school- 
girls, till past midnight, with no light ex- 
cept the brilliant moonshine streaming in 
through the open window. When she left 
me, I dropped. off quickly to sleep, but I 
woke with the first of the unaccustomed 
country signs of dawn. I listened content- 
edly to the cocks crowing and the animals 
beginning to stir ‘in the . barnyard. The 
bluebirds and the mocking birds in the big 
oaks were singing their matins, and the 
fresh odor of the old-fashioned pink roses 
on the trellis came floating in on the sweet 
morning air. I was resting. I had time to 
draw my breath! I looked over at the little 
forms showing dimly in the still faint twi- 
light, and thought of one other dear one, 
their father, and I wondered how my home- 
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ly cares could ever have lost their sweet- 
ness. ’ 

The days which followed were ideal. The 
babies in aprons and overalls played all 
day long on the shady lawn, stopping «now 
and then to feed the chickens. and ducks, 
to ride old Israel’s broad back, or to follow 
Mammy Jane to the cowpen with a tin cup 
in each chubby hand. 

As for me, I simply rested for a whole 
week, lying in a hammock with Leona or 
Mrs Benham “near me, strolling through 
the rich. laden orchard and vineyard, or 
driving leisurely through the beautiful 
woods which bordered Pond Lily. 

Mrs Benham’s watchful eyes saw when I 
had become my ‘old self once more ang so; 

[To Page 519.] 








THE BATTLESHIP 


has a field of usefulness all its own. But there are other ‘‘fighting machines ’’ quite 


as essential in the science of industrial warfare, and not the it amon 
ever be reckoned the Grain and Grass Harvester. 


these must 


The modern Binder and the modern 


Mower, in their most perfect form, are seen in the 


DEERING LIGHT DRAFT IDEALS 


The Deering Binder has at least a dozen distinguishing characteristics which commend 


it to the consideration of the careful, conservative, money-makin, 

and crank-shaft inclos 1 j 

justment, the ‘‘Deerin — rollers and balls in all importan’ 
an 


its hot-rivited, angie steel frame, a gear 
single lever reel a i 
bearings, self-aligning boxes to crank-sha’ 


farmer. These are 
within steel frame, 


ear-shaft, the perfect bundle-carrier. 


and the most dependable, durable knotter on e . 


The Deering Annual 
machinery for the coming season. 
of this 


for 1902 ought to be read by the man who thinks of bu 





g har- 
Apply to nearest Deering agency for a copy 


DEERING HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO, U. S. A, 








ACM 
evanted 
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Pulver 





he Acme crushes, cuts, pu 


zing Harrow 
Clod Grusher and Leveler 
SENT ON TRIAL 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 


I deliver free on board at NewYork, Chicago, 
Columbus, Louisville, Kansas 
City, Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, etc, 


SiZes 3 TO 131-2 Feet 


The best pulver- 


. izer — cheapest 
Riding Harrow 
We 
7 also make walk- 
lverizes, turns and levelsall soils for 






all purposes. Made entirely of cast steel and wrought iron—indestructible. 
Catalog and Booklet, ‘‘An Ideal Harrow," by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 
DUANE Hi. NASH, SOLE MFR., MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY, and CHICAGO. 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 




















Count the cost of repairs on an ordi- 
nary wire fence. Count on a long life- 
‘ time of wear out of the 


AMERICAN 
ce, FENCE 


= and HOG 


Figtre the cost of trying fence experi- 
ments and you will see the sense of 
buying the fence that fences. Itis C 

est and Best. Every rod guaran 
Every user satisfied. Sold everywhere, 
If your dealer hasn’t it, write to 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE CO., 
Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Denver. 
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Some School Experiences. 


MYRTIE H., NEW YORK, 


One of my scholars, a little Irish boy, 
had ideas of his own. I took up his ge- 
ography, a new one, and found several 
leaves torn out. “How came your new 
bock torn, Barney?” “I did it  mesel’, 
mam, to save so much scufflin’! You see, 
l’ll know where me lesson is ivery toime, if 
I foind it forninst the cuver.” I put a stop 
to his novel idea by giving him a =$bright 
“yalley”’ bookmark. 

The next year I taught the primary de- 
partment in a private schoo}, I had a geog- 
raphy class of five little boys and one girl. 
I do not believe in giving long lessons, 
and the one which I gave the class was 
neither long nor difficult, but somehow they 
failed to learn it. After taking the same 
lesson twice, I told them if they did not 
have it better next time I would punish 
them; but as this threat was unheeded, I 
told them .they could stay after school. I 
had decided to give each one several blows 
on the hand with a ruler. Although a 
teacher must not show partiality, they have 
their likes and dislikes. A favorite one 
must be purmished. I called him first. 
“Come here, Harold; hold out your hand,” 
said I.. He approached slowly, his large, 
black eyes brimful of tears. Taking hold 
of my hand he said, ‘“‘Hold on—just wait a 
minute—I want to tell you something. I 
don’t care for the hurt, but the disgrace—’”’ 

I could not strike the child. “How many 
of you think it a disgrace to be punished 
in school?” I asked. Six little brown hands 
went up. Then I told them it was a dis- 
grace to be idle and disobey their teacher, 
and hoped it might never happen again. 
The little girl stayed to walk honfe with 
me. I overheard some conversation of the 
boys in the entry. “Harold, you saved the 
whole caboodle,of us.a licking,” Little Pat- 
sey said. “It hurt her to- punish us, she 
told us, and maybe she was afraid of being 
hurted. She looks better’n Our teacher last 
summer, if her hair don't curl so nice. 
Less su’prise her and have our lesson good 
to-morrow.” “All right,’’ was the last I 
heard from them. Next morning I found a 
big bouquet of double marigolds on my 
desk, and my little geography class on 
hand. They had perfect lessons that day, 
and ever afterward I had reason to be 
proud of my class; and I never had a bou- 
quet of rare flowers I prized more highly 
than the one gathered by my little pupils 
as a token of esteem and gratitude,—at 
least I accepted it as such; 


fee D tctome: | 

A Cute Thing for the kitchen stove 
is this little irom rack. The legs are 
about half an inch high, or 
just enough’ above the 
stove so that a pan of 
milk or other dish will 
keep hot if set on the rack 
and still not be in danger 
of burning. It is in quite 
common use, yet I see so 
few in farmers’ kitchens 
about here, think it worth while mentioning. 
A similar device is used in drip pans.—[{Mrs 
G. T. Aplin, Vermont. 


That Baby's Name—In the March 15 
issue Mrs Fuller wanted a name for her 
baby that would include the initials D. B. 
P. Fuller. Here are some given: Denzel 
Bertrand Percy, Daymond Beryl Paul, Dar- 
vin Bernard Percy, David Bertram Perci- 
val, Donald Bertram Percival, Dudley Bar- 
ton Parker, Donald Bruce Perley. 


“We Were All There’’—One day last Mry 
the message came, “W. is here; . come 
home.” W. was our oldest brother, who 
had left home a mere boy and who, after 
many disasters and disappointments, was 
at home again for the first time in 25 years. 
As soon as possible and as fast as steam 
could carry me, I was soon hurrying to- 
ward my father’s house, finding there 
brothers and sisters, come from. store and. 
office and farm, to meet. once more a unit- 
ed family beneath our father’s roof, wheré 
we spent a week of pleasure tinalloyed. We 
were all there, 
missing face,—father, whose head was 
white with the frosts of 80 winters; mother, 
a few years his junior, still strong in body 
and mind, and -the six children, ranging in 
age from 45 to 30 years. The English lan- 
guage has no word to express my feelings 
as once more we gathered round the board 
filled with the good things that only mother 
knew how to cook. Would it add any to. 
your idéa of the week's pleasure to tell you 























TALK 


how we spent the time,—of the waiks, the 
drives, the visits, the heart to heart talks 
that only those who have been long sep- 
arated can know; how each seemed to for- 
get all differences’ and care, and let Time 
turn backward in its flight and make us 
children for a little time. And each one 
seemed to enjoy to the fullest a happy re- 
union that ended all too soon, and that 
in all probability. can never be repeated in 
this world.—[Mrs R. O. Butler, Illinois. 


A TRUE INCIDENT. 
“Want anything in my line?’ ‘‘Nope!’”’ “But 
I’ve school books both ancient and new; 
Among them Webster’s old Element’ry Spell- 
ing Book blue.”’ 
“Whoa, Bill! Whoa, Ned!’’ And Mr Jones 
wasn’t long getting down 
To examine the stock and invite the book 
agent home. * 


‘““D’ye mean ter say ye got that there old book 
with the pictures in it,— 

With the boy up in the apple tree who 
wouldn’t come down that minute, 

With the maiden milking the cow, and the 
squirrels up in the tree? 

Well, who'd a thought this old ‘blue book’ we 

ever again would see! 


Tears shone that evening in the eyes of the 
old man and his wife, 

As the “blue book’’ brought back memories 
of district school day life; 

But tears to ldughter changed as they lined 
up on the floor 

And tried to spell the “hard ones,”’ as in the 
days of yore. 

M. A. B. 








Joseph Horne Co. 


MATERIALS FOR THE 
BLACK DRESS. 


All Spring we've. been selling these black 
goods by the hundreds of yards daily. 

A woman would buy a suit and was so 
tickled with it she would immediately tell 
her neighbor. Neighbor like. And so it 
went along. TRS z 

Nothing ever woven to equal them for 
the price. } 

Send for samples and say whether you 
ever saw their equal for the money. 


50 inch Black Cheviot, 75c 
yard. Worth $1. 

45 inch Black Whipcord, 80c 
yard. Worth $i. — 

44 inch Black Voile, 78c a 
yard. Worth $1. - 

42 inch Black Mistral, 75c a 
yard. ‘Worth $1. 

Black Crepe de Paris, 68c 
yard. Worth $1. 


Our Spring Catalogue will.tell you all 
about the other black stuffs—some of them 
finest made. The book is ready.*Send name 
and address for free copy. | 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Pittsburg, Pa. 








J ELEPHONES AT $5.00 


rchased an enormous quanti 

of er that have oon but lit 
THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
sents and guaran ray vehi Fon instru- 
ment each. wou Ya ordinarily 
OVER TWICE AS MUCH. Write 

Ss FRED Cetalegee 8 0. 25. 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. 
. West 85th and Iron Sts,, CHICAGO. 





—— 





not a vacant chair or a: 





we will make 
youan elegant 


LADIES, 


Suit to. Onsae for $10 


send for = i 





; iospra busing a@ ready-made suit 
are 7 rent ataction 


QUEEN | CLOAK & SUIT ¢o., 
4023 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 





AROUND THE: TABLE 


EYESIGHT RESTORED 


DEAFNESS 
CURED 


by no means until “ ACTINA” 
was discovered. 
a wonderful book, 
“The Eye.” also a 
Treatise on Disease 
in Gen- 
eral,” 


contain- 


pages 
of valuable infor- 
mation on afflic- 
tions of the eye and 
ear. Write for it 
without delay. 


NEW YORK & LONDON ELECTRIC ASSN 
Dept. 346, KANSAS CITY, MO. 





This is the only Elastic Truss 
made under Patents and Trade 
Mark issued by United States 

5 Government. 
Two New Patents just 
issned. This Truss is worn 
NIGHT and DAY with com- 
fort and is warranted to hold 
the worst case of Rupture 
steadily during the most laborious exercise. The front 
tted with new. Patented Wire Frame Brace, 
controll prensase of pad, Pad can be made harder 
or softer ws ee art screw. Perfect Adjustability. 
Perfect Gortort Cure. Send for full deserip- 
tion and instructions for self measurement. Dept. D. 
AXION MFG. CO., 744 Broadway, New York. 


* 
Musical Instruments 
ro want-a Guitar, Mandolin, 
SPECIAL ** Violin , Cornet, Banjo, Flute or other 
OFFER ! truihens? You can obtain special! 


a this season by purchasing the 

new ice & Healy yes. There .is 

—T to compare with them in . artoe oF as or quality. Ask 
ur loca!l-music dealer for them; not kee 
| om write t for catalog and .ask ry Complete 
pm eae F ot bmp Instruments; sent free. You 
and obtain splendid ‘satisfaction. 

CYON & HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 


‘WANTED 


e wholesale house intends to establish an office 
oat "Whistributing depot in each State; and desires 
Manager for each office. Salary $125 per month, and 
extra profits. Applicants must furnish references as to 
character, and have g800 cash. Previous experience 

For full particnlars, address 
ce Box 1421, Philadelphia, Pa. 








not necessa 
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Visible Writing. Also other 
yy Features not to 
had in OTHER MAKES. 


Pi hi 
The Underwood Typewriter 


Has Established the Standard of Perfection 


It is the most perfect Typewriter sold, and 
particularly recommended to busy offices 
where quantity and quality of work counts. 


‘WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO., 








220 Broadway, New York 
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E ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS ;... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver: 
tisement in this journal. 











Homemade Collar Points. 


MRS H. Ll, MILLER, 





Nothing is more popular in every-day 
neckwear than the narrow, turn-over pro- 
tection collars, and any girl who is handy 
with the needle ean make herself a sup- 
ply from odds and ends that everyone has 
on hand. F 

No 1: Scraps of barred muslin and nar- 
row lace edge. Use one square and two 
pointed, or two square and one pointed, for 
each collar. 

No 2: Fine mull hemstitched and trimmed 
with narrow lace. Use two or three of 
these for each collar. 

No 3: A strip. of insertion with a lace 
edge. "Two, three or four can be used as 


desired. 
Nos 4 and 5: Hemstitched mull and fine 
Two, 


lace. three or four of these can be 





SAMPLES OF HOMEMADE COLLAR POINTS. 


used., Fine lace and insertion. Two, three 
or five can be used and they may be all 
one length or not as desired. A bit of rib- 
bon can be used for the center of these 
points. 

Sew these points to a band of double mull 
{ inch wide and 2 inches longer than the 
collar it is to be worn inside of. 





A Convenient Bag—A shopping bag that 
is becoming very popular is made as fol- 
lows: Take % yard of black silk (colored if 
preferred), % yard wide, and percaline of 
same size for a lining. Baste the two to- 
gether and hem back 2 inches at two ends. 
Stitch once across 1 inch above hemming, 
making a draw place. With the wrong side 





A CONVENIENT BAG. 


of material toward you fold so hems come 
together at top, then bring each bottom 
corner up to the point where hem begins, 
thus forming two points at each side of the 
bag. Sew up the two seams at each side, 
turn bag right side out, run in ribbon draw- 
Strings and the work should look like Fig 
1. Fig 2 shows the bag closed. 

My little boy is named Adrian. He is 
just about the size of Harold Anderson, 
whose picture appeared March 15. I re- 
joiced with W. of Vermont in getting that 
mortgage paid (March 15 issue).—[{Mrs 
Alma E. Hoover, Ohio. ‘ 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 
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YOUTH AND OLD AGE. 





Life is Not Measured by Years, but 
by Strength and Vigor, 





What Makes the Old Young and the Young Younger? 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura the Great Restorative. 


How often we say of one past the 
meridian of life, even of those in its 
twilight glow, ‘‘ How young he looks!” 
And, on the other hand, how many 
who ought to be in 
their prime bear 
evidences in looks 
and feelings of old 
age! 

It ought never so 
to be, where 
health- 
ful con- 
ditions 
have pre- 
vailed. 
Strength 
andvigor 
in youth 
and mat- 
ure years 
depend 
on the 
care and 











tion our 
natural 
qualifi- 
cations 
receive. 
In the 
mad rush 
of business, in 
the fierce strug- 
gle of the mart 
and exchange, in the labor of the shop 
and factory, in the strain and worry, we 
lose all sight. and thought of the nec- 
essary conditions, and imperil our years 
without ex- 
cuse or jus- 
tification. 
There is 

no sight so 
beautiful 

as vigorous 
maturity, 
and fresh 
and hearty 

, age; nor one 
oe so sad as a pre- 
maturely decayed 
youth. IfSpring- 
time verdure, 

Summer bloom, 
and autumn ripe- 
ness are the fitting 
types of the year, 
so are the freshness 
of youth and the 
strength, vigor, and ma- 
turity of age the fitting 

incidents of a proper 
life. 

Nothing makes these possible so 
surely as a sound body, strong nerves, 
and rich blood to make the body 
healthy; nothing is so certain a help as 
Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. Thousands who have taken 





atten~ 








it can testify to its potent influence 
as a source of perpetual youth and 
strength. It is the true regenerator of 
the body, making strong nerves, rich 
red blood, and restoring the snap, en- 
ergy, and vigor of renewed youth to 
the nerve-weakened, exhausted, and 
run-down system. It makes the old 
and middle-aged feel young and vigor- 
ous; it gives strength, energy, and 
power to those who 
work. Try it and 










get back your strength, energy, and 
youthful vigor. 

Remember that Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy is a physi- 
cian’s prescription, in- 
dorsed and recom- 





mended by the ablest doctors every- 
where. Its discoverer, Dr. Greene, of 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is the 
most successful specialist in curing 
nervous and chronic diseases, and can 
be consulted without charge, person- 
ally or by letter. 





Farmers’ Sons Wante 

















with knowledge of farm 
stock and fair education 
work in an office; $60 a month with advancement; 


Steady employment; must be honest and reliable. Branch 
offices of the. association are being established in each 
state. Apply at once, giving full particulars. 
inary Science Association, London, Canada. 


The Veter- 








A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 





RUPTURE Seria st.18s 


pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box WESTBROOK, MAINE. 





Agricultural Books S505 Wy cusses or 


New York. for Complete Catalog 
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A Farmer’s Wife’s Good Work. 


SIBYL WISEMAN, 


516 


I was the eldest daughter in a large fam- 
ily. My father died when I was 12 years 
old, leaving my mother penniless. She 
found employment in a restaurant and I 
left school to care for the little ones at 
home. Mother’s hours of labor were long 
and she came home at night too tired to do 
much more than cry from exhaustion and 
grief. Sometimes, when their clothing was 
good enough, the children attended school, 
but oftener they ran wild. As they were 
mischievous, they became the terror of the 
neighbors in the crowded tenement where 
we lived, and so complaints of their mis- 
doings were added to mother’s burden. At 
last mother became ill from overwork and 
trouble and soon passed from us. I was 
forced soon after to see the children sent to 
an orphans’ home, and then my sister 
Louise and myself began a struggle for life 
alone in a great city. 

We rented a tiny room and furnished it 
with a few necessities saved from the auc- 
tion of my mother’s effects, and then found 
work in a large factory. We managed to 
earn enough to pay our rent and purchase 
our food, which we cooked ourselves, but 
were unable to dress very well. The sec- 
ond summer Louise did not seem strong, 
and during vacation we got a chance, 
through a girls’ club, to go to the country. 
We had neither of us ever been out of the 
city except for a day’s excursion up the 
river once or twice, in our whole lives, and 
we were wild to go. 

Our preparations were necessarily . few, 
and we found ourselves, with a dozen other 
girls, one foggy, unpleasant July morning, 
on an electric car bound for Cottonwood 
farm. We had scarcely left the city behind 
us when the fog lifted, the air seemed 
fresher, and we sped on through the beau- 
tiful country, happier than we had been 
for months. 

This is perhaps uninteresting to you who 
have always lived in the country, but I 
cannot tell you what the sight of trees, 
birds, fields, forests and streams ‘meant 
to us who had lived always amid the smoke, 
dirt and confusion of @ large city. I no- 
ticed Louise crying softly, and in alarm 
asked her the reason. She smiled then and 
said, “It’s nothing, dear, only it’s so lovely!” 

When we reached the little station we 
left the car, and found waiting a number 
of conveyances. Louise and I were intro- 
duced to a young girl who had red hair, 
big freckles and lovely laughing blue eyes. 
Her name was Mary Brownson, and she 
said we were to be her guests. She ex- 
cused herself for a few moments, but soon 
reappeared with a pony harnessed to a 
low trap. We climbed up beside her, and 
were soon off for her home. As we drove 
rapidly along the shady road she told us 
something of herself and her people. She 
Was an only daughter and her home was, 
“though the nicest place in the world, 
rather isolated.” This was the reason why 
Miss Weston of the “Vacation club” had 
directions to send two of her friends to 
Cottonwood farm every summer. The 
place was a large one, but as the farm 
work was done by a man who lived in a 
nearby house, her mother had not a great 
deal of work to do. 

As we drove up the lane leading to the 
house, we felt more certain: than before 
that our “lines had fallen in pleasant 
places.”” Mrs Brownson met us at the door 
and greeted us most kindly. She saw that 
Louise looked tired and took us at once 
to our rooms, when she left us, telling us 
to rest for an hour until dinner would be 
ready. Such a pleasant, cool room, such 
simple, dainty furnishings! Very strange 
now, to look back upon our visit, and con- 
sider all that came from that beginning! 
And yet it seems a natural result. 

If I could picture to you the atmosphere 
of that quiet home, the love of the family 
for each other, shown in a thousand unob- 
trusive ways and extended even to the 
“strangers within the gate!” The simple, 
well cooked, daintily served food brought 
us strength, and the pure air and gentle 
exercise brought the roses to Louise’s pale 
cheeks. At first we just rested, swinging 
in the hammock or lying on the grass, but 
soon we began to take a Keen interest in the 
affairs going on around us. 

Mary had a great number of chickens, 
which she cared for herself, and Louise was 
soon as enthusiastic as her hostess in the 





care of the little chickens. I helped Mrs 
Brownson in kitchen and dairy, and she 
taught me many usefyl things about house- 
keeping. The family were great readers, 
and their library table contained much that 
I found interesting. Mr Brownson helped me 
to select a course of reading, and from 
those summer days dates whatever I have 
since acquired from the world . of books. 
Mary was a bright, strong girl, and her 
temperament was a peculiarly happy one. 
Both she and her mother taught us many 
things without ever once preaching at us. 
Never during our summer were we made 
uncomfortable by a feeling of dependence 
or inferiority, and their hospitality was 
something beautiful in its perfection. 

We grew strong in body and mind, and 
have not yet lost the impetus toward sim- 
ple, healthful living which we gained. at 
Cottonweod farm. The life was a quiet, 
uneventful one, to be sure, but none the 
less interesting, and we soon were grow- 
ing to feel ourselves as part of the family 
and necessary to them. In the factory 
where we worked on women’s underwear 
and shirt waists, we had learned much 
about sewing, and we. found that we were 
soon able to earn a fair living going from 
family to family in the country and neigh- 
boring village, to do plain sewing. So we 
never went back to the old hard struggle 
for existence. 
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8611 — Tailor- 
Made Waist. 8445— 
Five-Gored Skirt. 
Waist, 32 to 44 
inches bust. Skirt, 
22 to 36 inches 
waist. 


8610—Blouse Cos- 
tume. 4 tol2years, 


Price, 10 cents each from our Pattern De- 
partment. 








est fabrics.. The celebrated 
* BALL-BEARINC 


ARLINGTO 


samples of work. 


$11. 
— Automatic Cabt eet at $17.75 abun a wonder. 
casa BUYERS" UNION. Dept. A-42 , CHICAGO, ILL. 








Y Rolled Plate 


Easytobutton and un- 


button, when buttoned 
stays buttoned. Itcannot } 


break, but if damaged 
from any cause, you get 
another without 
charge. 


> & “Story ofa Collar Button” shows 
ig all styles, fi x 
ONE PIECE (: \apaeeenryscmey 


ol o BSS SF.% =: 





Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY 


What does a 


chimney do to a 


lamp? 


MACBETH’S is 
the making of it. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 

MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 





A TIB UP 


is very inconvenient, and, when ![t 
is YO TIE, it is exasperating. 


Washburne’s wxoven 


Scarf Holder 


holds your tie down perfectly without injury to 
shirt oe De py never ios go itself but instant- 
ly ai ed or detached by ineans of tiny lever. 


At your emg sent renold or TEN CENTS. 
Some other WANHBURNE FASTENERS of inter 


est to you are 
Cuff Holders, - = 20c.apair 
Key Rings, - - - 25c. each 
Trousers Supporters, 10c. each 


An Illustrated Catalogue show- 
ing these others on request. 


AMERICAN RING CO. 


Dept. 42, WATERBURY, CONN. 

















$3 buys our BREECH Leaping The Long Range SHELL 
:98 caer e'Long Range Wine - 
mer, one of pisrme ns re Aa 


guns made, 


others 
to 610.00. 


shot; 
to 
onlay 


SEND US $3.98 wit, "tus usdoretanaing 


not the most wonderful —— basgate: ae a rhea et yen 


$id-6 trast sa is a eae 


14.95 is 
FREE GUN CATALOG 


Ay Meet al 


SEARS, seen & CO., mm Adee TLL. 


Artistic Monuments 


COST NO MORE THAN PLAIN ONES 
Tn White Bronze 


Marble is entirely out of date. 
Granite soon gets moss grown, dis- 
colored, requires constant expense 
and care, aud eventually crumbles 
back to Mother Earth, Besides it is 
very expensive. 


White Bronze ',.tizse"s, exe 


NOT crumble with the action of frost. 
| Moss-growth is an IMPOSSIBILITY. It 
is more artistic than any stone. Then 
why not investigate it? It has been 
adopted for nearly one hundred 
public monuments. We have de- 
signs from $4.00 to $4,000.00. Write 
at once for free designs and infor- 
mation. It puts you under no ob- 
ligations. We deal direct and de- 
liver everywhere. Thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of 
work sold to readers of 
this- paper in the last few 
years. 





poten Ani 


The Monumental Bronze Zo., 


CHERRY STREET, - BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


. Sead te ORANGE JUDD 
Agricultural Books ssw *° Cie 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 














One Good Time. 


A- E- Ce 





Up, up the steep ‘“‘mountain” did our faithful 
steeds draw us 
(Some rode in the 
by the side). 
Oh, ‘twas fun! 
joked, how we shouted! 
Can we ever forget that delightful old ride? 
We at last reached the farmhouse; lights 
streamed from the windows, 
A feeling of cheer far pervaded the air. 
We jumped from our sleighs and were met at 
the doorway 


By the host and the hostess, who welcomed 
us there. 


sleighs and some walked 


How we laughed, how we 


Too soon sped the moments, too soon fled 
the hours; 


With games and with music the time passed 


away, 
white the delicious viands that were served 
in abundance 
Will not be forgotten for many a day. 


With thanks to our host and his wife for their 
kindness, 
We once more embarked o’er meadow and 


plain, 
Fair Luna still shining, 
still gleaming,— 
Down, down the long hill to our own homes 
again. 


white snowbanks 





Echoes from Youthland. 





A Pet Fawn—I live a few steps from the 


Deerfield river, and one day, about six years 
ago, as my father was unloading some wood 
near the river, he happened to see a small 
animal which looked to him like a young 
calf. He went to it, but it proved to be a 
fawn that had broken through the ice and 
was pinioned there. In a short time my 
father caught him and took him home. We 
named him Beauty, which surely fitted him. 
He got quite tame, but was always afraid 
of the men, though with my sister and 
I hexwwas quite gentle. We could go out 
and get on his back when he was lying 
down and he would not stir. After a while 
my father sold him, for he was afraid he 
would harm us girls.—[{B. L., Massachu- 
setts, 





Howard and Little Brother—The sad 
fate of little Howard J. Anderson (in the 
March 15 issue), who had to have his leg 
taken off when he was only four years old, 
made me very sorry for him, because I have 
a little brother who is just four years oid. 
Maybe when Howard gets older he will 
have an artificial leg and gd outdoors play- 
ing, like other boys, and have a good time. 
I live on Rose Hill farm and we have nine 
little lambs, and I think Howard would like 
to see the lambs jumping up and down, 
because my little brother does. I was nine 
years old last December, and had a good 
time on my birthday, and hope that How- 
ard will on his.—[Ruth I. Coons, New York. 


An Acre Floated Away—After all the ice 
went out of the river which flows near my 
home, the water rose so that it spread all 
over the lowlands and was 6 or 7 feet deep 
in some places, causing many of the tele- 
graph poles to come down.* The people all 
had to go to the bridge in boats, as the 
water was all over the road, and one day 
a strip of land belonging to one of our 
neighbors went down the river. The strip 
was about an acre in size and floated di- 
rectly across the road, so that the men 
had to work for a long time before they 
got it floated off. How many of the Ta- 
blers take one or more modern languages? 
I take first year German.—[Tula. 





Peanut Planting—I want to plant some 
peanuts, and I don’t know how to plant 
them? Should I shell them? And leave the 
skins or or not? Can they be grown in 
the house early and then be transplanted? 
It is said that the peanuts grow from the 
roots like potatoes, but my big’ brothers 
who go to high school say they grow down 
from the lower branches into the ground. 
Can you tell me anything about it?—[Ben- 
jamin P. Storrs, Connecticut. 





“We Didn’t Mind the Snow”’—During the 
first hard snow storm of the winter, my si8- 
ter and I started to go up into the glen, but 
the snow was so deep that we decided to 
take the road, and went as far as some 
rocks, from the tops of which we could see 
the surrounding country. Here: we stayed 
for quite a while, and then went home. 





OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





In some places the snow was 10 feet deep, 
but as sister and I like to be out in all 
kinds of weather, we didn’t mind that. As 
the result of the heavy rain the dam to 
the gristmill. was broken and overflowed, 
so that the water was up to the very door- 
step of the man who lives nearest to the 
mill. One of our neighbors told me she 
had taken this paper for 26 years, and 
we, too, have taken it a number of years. 
We have four little puppies, and they are 
getting so large now that they can bark. 
[Rosebud. 


' 
— 


This is the first winter I have had skates, 


and I can skate a little now. I am very 
unfortunate with my kittens. The cow 
laid on Bobby, the dog bit Snow, Brighteyes 


had the distemper and John-boy ran away. 
[Catherine Wyckoff. 

I will be 10 years old on April 8 My 
favorite names for boys are Trent, Evelin, 
Hector, Wade, Wayne, Lee, Harley, Paul, 
Carl, Chester, Perry. I broke my arm one 
night this winter while I was walking in 
my sieep.—[Joyce L. Hoover. 

I think the Flower Girl of Issy is the 
best story I ever read. The happiest time 
I ever had was when I was 10 years old, 
on Thanksgiving day. The best game I 
ever played is the wild goose chase. We 
have quite a lot of fun at school. I have 
a pet dog and pig.—[Mary Gossman, Iowa, 


Papa bought my two brothers and me a 
pony and we named him Billy. The day 
after that, my brother rode him to grand- 
pa’s farm. Coming back, he fell off, and 
the pony stopped and looked at him. My 
brother has a calf and I have a little pig. 
[Hazel Baird, Illinois. 


I would like to give some names that I 
like for baby boys: Reuben, Felix, Eben, 
Erastus, Reginald, Theron, Sylvan, Harvey, 
Sylvester, Rodolph, Victor, Festus, Vincent, 
Abner, Enos, Ivan, Amos, Alvan, Raymond, 
Donald, Emory, Bernard, Zenas—[{C. L. 


One day my brother, who is older than-I, 
wanted to ride Jim ta water, but was afraid 
he would, get thrown off. We encouraged 
him (as Jim was a big, gentle animal that 
anyone could. ride), but he got too far back 
on the horsé’s haunches and slid-‘down Jim’s 
tail and landed in a heap’ on the ground. 
I stood on. the back stoop and laughed, 
and papa ran out to see what was the 
matter, but brother was not hurt. That 
was sometime ago, and he isn’t afraid of 
horses now. We had a black horse that 
papa was afraid to ride, and he put the 
saddle.on him and rode him all around.— 
[Lady Bee. 


In the summertime my little sister and I 
go four or five miles after the cows, and 
I load wheat and rye. We adso pull mus- 
tard out of the wheat field. I love to work 
and am called papa’s—[Norwegian, Minne- 
sota. 








DO YOU SUFFER FROM 


ASTHMA 


If so, Send your Name and Address 
to-day for the Greatest Discovery 
ever made for a Permanent 
Cure. Itis sent you 
Absolutely FREE. 


A New and Positive Cure for Asthma has been foumd in 
the Kola Plant, a rare botanic product of West African 
origin. So great are the powers of this New Remedy that 
in the short time since its discovery it has come into al- 
most universal use in the Hospitals of Europe and Amer. 
ica for the cure of every form of Asthma. The cures 
wrought by it are really marvelous. Among others, Rev J. 
L. Combs of Martinsburg, W Va, was cured of Asthma of 
thirty years standing, and Mr Alfred Lewis, the editor of 
the Farmer’s Mugazine, of Washington, D C, testifies 
that after eight years’ continuous suffering. especially 
in Hay-fever season, the Kola Plant completely cured 
him, He was so bad that he could not lie down, night 
or day, for fear of choking. After fifteen years’ suffering 
from the worst form of Asthma, Mrs A. McDonald of 
Victor, Ia, writes that the Kola Plant cured her in two 
weeks, Rev 8. H. Eisenberg, Centerhall, Pa, Rey John 
L. Moore, Alice, 8 C, Mr Frank C. Newall of the Market 
National Bank, Boston, and many others, give similar 
testimony of their cure of Asthma, after five to twenty 
years’ suffering, by this wonderful new remedy. If you 
suffer from Asthma in any form, in order to prove the 
power of this new botanic discovery, we will send you one 
Large Case by Mail entirely free. Al that we request in 
return is that when curcd yourself -you will tell your 
neighbors about it. It costs you absolutely _ nothing. 
Send your address to The Kola Importing Company 
1164 Broadway, New York City. 
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Write Me a Postal. 


LEARN HOW TO GET WELL. 
No Money Is Wanted--I Take All the Risk 


517 





You are wronging yourself in neglecting 
to send for my books—you who need help. 

Perhaps prejudice deters you; but note 
that I ask no money. I take all the risk 
myself. A physician who makes such an 
offer must have learned how to cure— 
don’t you know it? 

I alone am the loser if I fail. 
the gainer if I cure. 

Merely say which book you want. With 
it I will send an order on your druggist 
for six bottles Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. I 
will authorize him to let you test it for a 
month. If you are satisfied then, the cost 
is $5.50. If not, I will pay him myself. 

I mean that exactly. I simply ask the 
chance to prove what my remedy can do. 

My records of five years show that 39 
out of each 40 who took the six bottles paid 
for them. Yet no dissatisfied patient is 
ever asked to pay. 

Don’t you want to know more about a 
remedy like that? 

I have spent a lifetime in learning how 
to strengthen the inside nerves. My suc- 
cess comes from bringing back the nerve 
power that operates the vital organs. [I 
make weak organs strong by giving them 
the power to act. My method always suc- 
ceeds, save where some condition like can- 
cer makes a cure impossible. Without this 
nerve strength one never can be well. 

Read my book anyway. You owe that 
to yourself. Then get the remedy or not, 
as you choose. ; 

Simply state which } Book No. 1 on ‘Dyspepsia ‘ 
book you want, and Book No. pas the i Kidne}s, 
address Dr. Shoop, Box ‘00 o. or 
542, Racine, Wis. 4 ne : Sor Men (sealed), 


Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured by. 
one or two bottles. At all sts. 


You are 
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SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


STEM-WIND WATCH,CHAIN AND CHARM 


ox can geta, ee Nickel-Plated 
Watch, warranted,alsoa Chainand Charm 
for selling 19 packages of Bluineatloceach 
Send nameandaddress atonseand we will 
forward you the Bluine and our large Pre- 
mium List, pos d, Nomoney 

BLUINE MFG.CO.Box 668 ¢ rd J ti 
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EN DAYS FREE TRIAL 
We ship on ap pproval toany onein 
19021 Models, 9 to $15 

lodols, $9 to $15 


500 Secand! hand Wheele 


to $8. 
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TIMELY 


URAL BOOK 
Catalogue Free to All. Catalogue “as pages). wilt 
be oom of Large, Descript ppl Bot — ated Ont- 


containing ~y beets of all the best 
on Rural and Home Topics, sent for three centsin 
stamps—7hich only pays the postage. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, fl. 
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The Apple in Cookery. 


5138 


{From a paper read by Mrs Alice E. 
Whitaker before the Massachusetts fruit 
growers’ association at Worcester March, 
1902.] 

The average cook needs to be taught the 
different treatment of sour and sweet ap- 
ples, although for general all-round use in 
cooking, a sub-acid apple is the best choice 
where one cannot have several kinds. The 
sweet apple requires longer and slower 
cooking; it has more fiber or cellulose, and 
keeps its form better than the acid fruit af- 
ter cooking, resembling in this respect the 
quince. For this reason sweet apples are 
often used in quince preserve and jams,— 
“to make it go further,’’ as the economical 
woman says. It dilutes the strong flavor 
of the quince without materially changing 
the consistency or appearance of the sauce. 

Hard sweet apples should be cooked slow- 
ly a long time, but mellow sour or mild ap- 
ples should be dropped into boiling syrup 
and taken up on a wire spoon as soon as 
tender. The syrup may then be boiled to a 
thicker consistency. 

Baked apples may be dried, shriveled and 
tasteless, or the reverse. To have them at 
their best, pare and core without cutting; 
butter an earthen dish and sprinkle with 
sugar. Place the apples in it close to- 
gether, and sprinkle lightly with sugar. 
Most apples will be better if covered the 
first 10 or 15 minutes; this keeps the juice 
from evaporating. Baked apples are bet- 
ter for being basted with the syrup which 
forms in the dish. Bake sweet apples 
cored, pared or not as preferred, and cov- 
ered with a syrup made from brown sugar 
or molasses and water. Cover the dish and 
cook a long time. A bean pot is an excel- 
lent place for baking apples. 

Late in the season apples are sometimes 
almost entirely lacking in flavor. In this 
case a few-raisins or the grated peel and 
the juice of a lemon give a distinct taste; 
but whenever fruit has flavor of its own, 
it should not be smothered in sugar or over- 
come by flavoring extracts. Our delicacy of 
taste needs cultivating, not blunting by 
strong flavors made from chemicals. 

Dried apple pies and sauce have been 
ridiculed even in doggerel, bat the cook 
(not the fruit) should be the subject of 
flippancy. Dried apple or other dried fruit 
should be rinsed quickly in cold water and 
then soaked in cold water enough to a lit- 
tle more than cover, for several hours. It 
will then have absorbed the moisture which 
it lost in drying. It should be cooked in the 
water in which it was soaked, because 
some of its juices have become dissolved 
and would be wasted if poured off, leaving 
the fruit tasteless. Cooked without stirring, 
it will closely resemble fresh apple. 

The acid of apples is needed and relished 
with fat meats like roast pork or roast 
goose. Our foremothers served fried ap- 
ples with their fried salt pork, and it was 
a good combination. 

As the apple has considerable pectose 
and gum in its composition, even the ama- 
teur succeeds in making jelly from it. 
Waste apples will furnish a half dozen 
glasses at a time with little work-and give 
a pure article for the table in preference 
to the turnips and glucose of commercial 
jellies. ; 

In fact, the apple is a most adaptable 
fruit in cookery. Its possible uses extend 
from salad to dessert; it comes on with the 
cereal at breakfast and with the roast at 
dinner. In the sick room the invalid is re- 
freshed with apple tea, and in early con- 
valescence is allowed a baked apple. 

Any skilled cook who understands prin- 
ciples and combinations can, evolve a long 
succession of desserts from apples, because 
they combine well with the starch of rice, 
tapioca, corn flour and similar preparations. 
also with eggs, milk or cream, and with 
batters and doughs from flour and all kinds 
of meal. The possibilities with gelatine in 
fancy molds and garnishes is also large. 
Probably the worst way to cook apples is 
inclosed in a dough tied in a bag and 
boiled, or in a pie with a sodden undercrust. 

The pie that comes to the modern dinner 
table is a different affair from those that 
grandmother used to make, or the pies of 
“Pie alley,’”” where the multitude lunch for 
a nickel. Of a well-made apple pie it is 
proper to remember that: 
$11 new dishes fade, the newest oft the 

fleetest; 
Of all pies ever made, the apple’s still the 
sweetest.” 
This of course means a freshly baked, juicy 
‘pie, seasoned mildly and with a light, flaky 
crust. The apple pie deteriorates with 








THE GOOD COOK 


keeping. Serve it fresh and not quite cold. 
Tt is aell to make it sometimes without 
top crust, cover’ with a.meringue or with 
whipped cream. Give it the frills and fur- 
belows that are granted to oranges, lem- 
ons and bananas when they are cooked, and 
the result will show that the apple re- 
sponds to this treatment. In fact, is there 


another fruit that can be treated so abom-- 


inably by cooks and yet furnish something 
eatable? 


Rhubarb Possibiiities. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER. 


Baked Rhubarb: Select tender red rhu- 
barb, wash well and cut into inch lengths 
without peeling. Allow one part sugar to 
two parts rhubarb (more if it is liked very 
sweet) and place in layers in a stone crock. 
Use no water. Stand the-crock in a pan of 
hot water. cover closely, and set in the 
oven. Bake until the rhubarb is clear and 
tender. 

Rhubarb Pudding: Mix well together 1 
tablespoon butter, 1 cup sugar, 1 well- 
beaten egg, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 
pt sifted flour, and 1 cup sweet milk. Beat 
well and bake in two deep pie tins. 

Rhubarb Pie: Cook 2 cups finely chopped 
rhubarb very rapidly with 4% cup water and 
1% cup sugar. When cold pour into a pie 
plate which has been lined with good paste, 
cover with a latticework of a few narrow 
strips of paste, put a rim about the pie, 
brush over with the slightly beaten white 
of an egg, and bake in a quick oven for 15 
minutes. Serve with whipped cream. 

Rhubarb Marmalade: Cut red rhubarb 
into 2 in lengths, weigh, and allow sugar, 
pound for pound. To 4 lbs rhubarb allow 
2 thinly sliced lemons, add only sufficient 
water to keep from scorching, and cook 
very slowly until it is clear and thick. This 
must be watched very carefully to prevent 
burning. When done, seal in marmalade 
pots or glass jars. 


Simple Spring Salads. 


CATHERINE, 


Cabbage kept over from the previous sea- 
son in the ground makes excellent cold 
slaw. Chop fine and salt slightly. Let it 
stand for 15 minutes, then pour off the 
water. Sprinkle pepper over it and a little 
more salt if needed. Add 1 cup vinegar and 
mix well, or pour over it a dressing of 
whipped cream and vinegar as preferred. 

Cabbage Salad: Shave the cabbage fine 
and pour over it a dressing made as fol- 
lows: Three tablespoons (1 gill) vinegar, 7 
teaspoons pepper, salt to taste and 1 tea- 
spoon mustard. Boil all together and pour 
over the cabbage while hot. 

Dandelion Salad: Wash dandelion leaves 
gathered from around the heart of the 
plant, and remove all the dark green 
portion. Allow them to soak for an hour 
in cold water. Make a dressing by slicing 
finely several hard boiled eggs, place in a 


saucepan over a moderate fire and add 1 
cup vinegar, 1 tablespoon sugar, a pinch 
of salt and a lump of butter the size of an 
egg. Heat, and after placing dandelions 
in salad bowl, pour over them while hot. 
Serve immediately. 

Chicken Salad: Take the left-over por- 
tions of the boiled chicken, chop fine and 
put them in a salad dish. Shave equal 
quantities of both cabbage and celery and 
add to the chicken, with a little salt. Mix 
well and pour over the ingredients any good 
salad dressing. 

Potato Salad: Cold boiled potatoes make 
a very appetizing salad. Slice very thin 
and sprinkle with salt and pepper. Chop 
several onions and add to the potatoes with 
1 cup vinegar and 3 or 4 hard-boiled eggs. 
A little mustard may be added if desired. 

Onion Salad: One cup pickled beets, 6 
good sized onions, sliced, 4 hard-boiled eggs, 
cut into qaurters. Add salt and pepper 
and cover with beet vinegar. When needed 
for table dip out and serve in a glass dish. 


— — 


Pin Wheel Biscuit—Two cups flour, 4 
teaspoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
2 tablespoons sugar, 2 tablespoons butter, 
2-3 cup milk, 1-3 cup stoned raisins, 
chopped, 2 tablespoons citron, chopped, 1-3 
teaspoon cinnamon. Mix dry ingredients, 
work in the butter, add gradually the milk, 
mixing to a soft dough. Roll to % in 
thickness, brush over with melted butter 
and sprinkle with fruit, sugar and cinna- 
mon. Roll like a jelly roll; cut off pieces, 
% in thick. Place on buttered tin, and 
bake in hot oven 15 minutes. Currants 
may be used in place of raisins and cit- 
ron.—[Y. 


Rice and Raisin Croquettes—Cover 1 
cup rice with cold water and bring quickly 
to the boiling point. Let boil 3 minutes, 
then drain, rinse and drain again. Add 3 
cups milk and 1 cup sultana raisins. Cook 
over hot water until rice is tender, and 
milk absorbed. Then beat in carefully the 
yolks of 1 or more eggs, 2 tablespoons but- 
ter and a grating of orange or lemon peel. 
When cool, shape, roll in egg and crumbs 
and fry in deep fat. Serve hot as a des- 
sert with powdered sugar.—[Z. 


Sweet Potato Waffles—Mix well to- 
gether 1 cup mashed sweet potato, 1 table- 
spoon melted butter, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 
pt sweet milk, 4 heaping tablespoons flour, 
1 teaspoon baking powder, a little salt and 
whites of 2 eggs beaten stiff. Oil the waf- 
fle iron well, and bake to a delicate brown. 
Serve with maple syrup.—[Clarinda L. 
Burns. 


Butter Scotch—One cup sugar, % cup but- 
ter, 1 cup molasses. Mix them together 
and cook until it will stiffen when dropped 
into cold water. Pour in buttered pans.— 
[Gytia. 


How many feet have 40 sheep, a Shep- 
herd and his dog? Two; the dog has 
paws, the sheep have hoofs. 











Your heavy bedding and woolen blankets will soon need washing. The 


Syracuse Easy Washer 


will save its cost in washing them once. 
They do not shrink when washed with the EASY. 
handling, while water is forced over and through them, T 


It leaves them soft, fleecy and clean. 
They lie in the suds without 
ey are cleansed without 


friction, without wear or strain of any kind on the goods or on the operator. 


WHAT WE WANT YOU TO DO. 


TRY IT, Compare it with the best you have ever known and if it don’t save 


its price in five weeks, send it back. 


Wash everything in the house, wearing 


apparel, heavy bedding, grain sacks or horse blankets, then send it back if you wish. 
You won't send it back, because you will know its ease and economy. An article 
that saves its price several times over each year is a good investment. 


Begin saving at once. 


Write for full information and price. 


DODGE & ZUILL, 543 S&S. Clinton Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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and ranges. Write for FREE 
Stove Catalogue. Address, 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








WEBSTER Brmouny 
C« 
Sie ans, & Wonderful. Offer! 


Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation, use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
parliamentary law, postal information, population, 
ete. Send for this wonderful bargain to-day. 


this Dictionary to you. 


cents in Smee wil brin 
Cc. Wm. ept 177, Ithaca, N. Y. 


urster, 

















A Happy Change. 


{From Page 513.] 

one afternoon she gaily commanded me -to 
lay aside my wrapper and adorn. myself 
to the best of my ability, as some friends 
were coming in to sup with us. - In remem- 
brance of our schoolday whims, Leona and 
I dressed alike in white with blue ribbons, 
and she helped me freshly bathe and curl 
and frock the babies. 

They came in the cool of the evening, a 
dozen women, and we chatted delightfully 
there on the broad veranda. The long 
drawing room windows were open wide, 
and Leona played and sang the favorite 
ef.each guest as requested. The grape 
arbor was our supper room, and tempting 
morsels were served on pretty little ta- 
bles, and to finish with there were the big 
purple bunches overhead. 

This little’ tea party was the beginning, 
and in the week that followed, there was 
not a day in which we did not go out-to 
some simple pleasant function ‘in that 
charming country neighborhood. I could 
scarcely recognize myself as, the tired. in- 
dividual of so short a time before, so thor- 
oughly enjoyed it all. 

When the day drew near for me to 2g 
home, I was quite ready, and I left with 
heartfelt gratitude for the sweet hospital- 
ity my good friends had extended me, 
seemingly without any effort to entertain. 

‘Why, little woman,” said my husband 
as he met me at the train, “you look 10 
years younger!”’ 





Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
JENNIE JAMESON, 


For our April contest we shall give the 
usual number of puzzles, with 15 prizes for the 
15 ‘most perfect lists of afiswers. The first 
rize will be $2 in cash, and the other 14 will 
be good ones. As before, the contest will be 
governed.by the following simple --. 


RULES: 

No two sets of answers will be-allowed from 
the same family. 

No two answers will be allowed to the same 
question,—that is, you must net say the an- 
swer is this or that, for if you do, the answer 
to the question will be. thrown. out, A_mis- 
spelled word will also throw ‘out the answer 
in. which it .occurs. 

All answers may be sent in together 10 days 
after the receipt of the last paper.in April. 
This will save you going to the postoffice 
so often with your answers, and will give 
you more time to work out the question. 
Address all answers to the Puzzle Editor, this 
office. 

We do not give prizes for one answer, or for 
those published each week, but only for the 
most complete set of answers to the. whole 
month’s list. 

Webster’s International dictionary will be 
authority in this month’s puzzles. 


FIRST INSTALLMENT FOR APRIL. 
1. Beheading.—[So L. Ver, O. 
Behe ad floating at r: andom and leave aim. 
Transpositions.—[A. F..8., O. 
Fill the blanks of each sentence with words 
composed of the same letters differently ar- 


ranged. 
1. He —— until we gave him — 2 He 
t book. 3. I —— in 


would not —— to —a 
horses, which I —— down the from Carson. 
3. Square Word.—[A. S:., Kan. 
1, To degrade; 2, confusion; 3, to. lessen; 4, 
an article used in surgery; 5, a girl’s name. 
4, Charade.—[M. B. K., Ia. 
My first is a useful utensil. 
My second may be a weight. 








My whole is a town in one of the middle 
states 
ANSWERS TO JANUARY PUZZLES. 
1. E, alb, abele, elevate, blain, etu, e 2 
President. 3. Patacoon. 4. Washington Irving. 


5. Semiphlogisticated. 6. Drop, ripe, open, 


pens. 7. Manifest. 8 (1), A-lone; (2), b-ounce; 
3), r-ear; .(4), a-corn; (5), c-lick; (6), a-bout; 
(7), d-ate; (8), a-gain; (9), b-loom; (10), r-ace; 
(11), a-stern. 


PRIZE WINNERS FOR JANUARY. 


A. F. Helt, D C; M. L. Hatch, N Y; Sarah 
Gilles, Minn; Le H. Lapp, N Y; Mrs J. B. 
Ww esley, R I; Cc. W. Jenks, Mass;.S. B. Doo- 
little, Ct; A. H. Hunter, Ct; L: . Bowles, N 
H; Alice L. Wells, Mich; Anabel Hand, Kan; 
Mrs 8S. F: Bardwell, NY; Mrs J. W.-Guiden; 
7 et Ss. P. Shull, Ind; Mrs Isaac Conover, 





This is the first letter I ever wrote and 
I hope it will be printed. I have four sis- 
ters.. Their names are Doris, Ruby, Mabel 
and Ruth. I am il years old: Ruth; Mabel 
and I go to school. Mabel and “I have 
missed but one day. Ruth has missed two 
or three days. I have got two pets, a-cat 
and ‘a dog... The -dog’s name is Stray,° the 
cat’s name ‘is Kitty Bit hemen Clear- 
waters. 





DIED AT HIS POST. 


Lost His Life to Save the 
Money. 





The defaulting cashier who gets away 
with the cash of the bank generally has 
@ great deal of newspaper space allotted 
to his story.. The cashier who recently 
was stabbed to death while trying to 
pretect the money in his charge from 
thieves got only a few lines of notice. The 
question naturally arises, ‘Was it worth 
doing?” Is any sum of money worth the 
sacrifice of a single human life? Doubtless 
not. But to some people there is just one 
thing more precious than life, and that is 
honor, and: the life that no money could 
buy the faithful man gives away for honor’s 
sake in defense of a trust. 

But for the one man who dies. honor- 
ably at his post there are hundreds who 
die dishonorably.. There is no honor in 


a sacrifiee of life to’ carelessness or neg- 
To try how 


lect. near _the edge of a 




















precipice you. can walk without falling 
over is not brave but foolhardy. To try 
how long you can hold on to life living on 
the very edge of a breakdown is equally 
foolhardy. 

There is a natural limit to every man’s 
strength. When that limit is reached he 
stops. Disease stops him. Sometimes 
it’s heart disease, sometimes kidney dis- 
ease, liver disease or disease of some 
other organ. But whatever the ultimate 
cause of collapse maybe the contributing 
cause is generally lack of nutrition, due 
to disease of the stomach and other 
organs of digestion and nutrition: Blood 
is made from food, and blood is the life of 
the body and all its organs. But blood 
is only made from food after it has been 
properly digested, so when the digestive 
powers grow weak the body must grow 
weak from lack of its necessary nutrition. 
And that general weakness presently con- 
centrates in some one or more organs, and 


the man. has heart “trouble,” liver 
“trouble,” kidney “trouble,” etc. 
DON’T GO TOO FAR. 

It’s useless to ask, How far can I go 

with-safety and negiect my health?. Every 

step away from a sound digestion is a 


step too far, and the farther you go. the 
harder to get back. 

But there is a way back to good health. 
Ninety-eight times in every hundred Dr. 
Pieree’s Golden Medical Discovery. will 
cure the weak, debilitated; run-down man 
or woman whose strength is palpably--fail- 
ing, and who is suffering in one .or “more 
organs asthe result of lack of nutrition. 

“TI ‘suffered for _ five years ‘with kidney 
trouble, also inflammation. -of -. bladder, 
and after. trying. several: of the .hest.-phy- 
sicians here still grew=worse,” writes. Mr. 


FOR. YOUNG AND OLD 
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J. H. Smith, of Madison, Fla. ‘“‘They did 
me no good. I had hemorrhages from 
the kidneys, and. thought at times I would 
die, when a friend persuaded me to write 


to Dr. R. V. Pierce concerning my case. 
I did so, and commenced to take your 
medicine. I began to improve from the 


very first dose. When I commenced taking 
your medicines was not able to do any 
work; hadn’t-been for three or ‘four 
months, but after following your advice 
for two months was able to attend to my 
business, and have been ever since.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery 
cures diseases of the stomach and other 


organs of digestion and nutrition. It 
cures through the stomach diseases of 
organs which seem remote from _ the 


stomach, when these diseases, as is often 
the case, have their origin in a diseased 
condition of the stomach and its allied 
organs of digestion and nutrition. 

Those who suffer from chronic diseases 
are invited to consult Dr. Pierce, by letter, 
free. All correspondence strictly private. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The sole motive for substitution is to 
permit the dealer to make the little more 
profit paid by the sale of less meritorious 
medicines. He gains; you lose, 


ASK FOR IT. 


A 1008 page book, free for the asking. 
You can get The People’s Common Sense 
Medical Adviser, the best medical book 
ever published, free, by sending stamps to 
pay expense of mailing only. Send twen- 
ty-one one-cent stamps for the book in 
paper covers, or thirty-one stamps, for 
cloth-bound volume, to-Dr. R..V. Piérce, 
Buffalo, N. Y;: 


Absolutely eared, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers, Acts like magic, 
Trial box 


Be Bee re i Botot, Box 690, Augusta,Me, 
$12 A WEEK EEK ftpecionce wot necomary. Permanent 


Position. CO., Dept. 59; ns, Kan. 
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PROF IT 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Costs you only $1.00 a dozen— 
you can sell them at sight for 25 
cents, and even a fairly good can- 
vasser can sell them like hot cakes 
for 50 cents, Fastest selling article 
ever offered. Agent’s Outfit, post- - 
paid, only 10 cents. Mention this 


paper. 
PHELPS PUB. CO., 
Springfield, Mags. . 
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This is our Famous Catalogue. Weres 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Spring and 





Why Not S tart Now? 
Spring is at hand and you will need supplies of alt kinds. 


If you are a progressive, up-to-date buyer, go slow and place 
your order where you will get biggest returns for your dollar. 


HAVE YOU EVER TRIED MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


of Chicago? Perhaps you have long intended to, but never knew how 
Why not start now? Our Cata 
Summer, is just out, our building is piled from basement to 
roof with good things—the very best our active buyer could gather in 
the best markets; every employe in our big establishment is ready and 
— to serve you to the best of his or her ability—just as though you 
opping over our counters. We've 

It can be found in overtwo all winter, and believe that there never was a better opportunity for 
miion it in yours? SP = shrewd, active buyers to start purchasing on our wholesale 

middlemen — one profit plan. The Spring and Summer edition of 


CATALOGUE NO. 70 IS NOW READY. Over 1000 pages packed with the good things of 
life — everything you use— gathered by our buyers from the markets of the world. Page after 
page of high grade merchandise, all illustrated and honestly described. 

SEEMS TO US THAT YOU OUGHT TO HAVE A COPY. 
will furnish the book free and pay onechalf the postage if you will pay the rest, 
many peoplein this country bubbling over with curiosity, or trying to get something for nothing, that we are 
competied to make this trivial charge. It is only fifteen cents but it assures us th 
and are interested in our business. Why not ask for it today, befere you forget it 


Montgomery Ward & Co., - Chicago 


logue No. 70, revised for 


been preparing for this event 


We want you to have one—so much so that we 












prices— ne 


fteen cents. There are so 
+3 you are acting in good faith 

















THREE THOUSAND FARM 

TRUCKS SHIPPED IN LAST 
60 DAYS 
“ By the J p ; 


FARMERS HANDY WAGONCO,, 


SAGINAW, 





' MICHIGAN. SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE. 


aommeinitiemeinaee 
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A Wonderful Offer 


cess ‘i; Weed 
Success ‘its Weeder 
Sent on trial to any farmer who cannot get one 
from his dealer. More than 60,000 now: on the 


farms of the United States. The tool is an absolute 
necessity on every farm. 


“I would not take $100.00 for. my Success 
Weeder if I could not get another.” : , 
avd FRANK UNGER, North Collins, N. Y. . 


Prices and descriptive circulars sent promptly on request. 


HALLOCK WEEDER COMPANY, York, Pa._ 


















$1505 STEEL MILL 
Por $15.05 we sell the HICGH= 

/ WEST CRADE, STRONG- 
ve EST, LIGHTEST RUNNING 
eS Ay PUMPING STEEL 


ighest 
windm 
by 2 BI 
EST 






E, cut this ad. out and mail to 


es CHICAGO, 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., “iz. 























LUMBER and MATERIAL FROM THE BUFFALO EXPOSITION; 


We purchased the buildings and property formerly owned by the exposition and now offer 
for sale 33,000,000 feet of fine seasoned lumber. Thousands of Sash, Windows and Doors, En- 
gines, Boilers, Pumps and Machinery in general. Mile upon mile of Iron Pipe, Electrical appa- 
ratus of various kinds. Fire Apparatus, Iron Beams, Trusses, Columns, Benches, Builders’ 
Hardware and thousands of other items too numerous to mention. All of the above will be in- 
cluded in our Exposition Catalogue, mailed on application. OUR PRICES WILL ASTONISH YOU 


CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., Pan-American Dept. No. 67 BUFFALO, N. Y. 


- uce.. Show this to your dea 


BEST IN THE WORLD! 
WANS’ AUGER (Used by U. 8. Government) 
for Post Holes, W ellis, for constructing Telegraph 
and Telephone Lines, Pros 
_pecting for Mineral, etc. 









gent 
ante 


Sizes 4 to 10 in. $2.50. Thrice fe 
the work accomplished with <= 
an “IWAN” than with others, 
Highest Award World’s Fair. Special price to in- 
er, or address 
Streator, DL 







} IWAN BEOS., 0x0 








Page Poultry Fence 


weighs pounds to the rod. Isn’t that better? 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 











—___ __ a 


IT CAN’T BE DONE! 





<\ DUPLEX 




























Wrapping or twisting large size, double strength stay 
wires to horizontals. Must use soft ‘wire. e Frost 
Fence contains all large size, double strength wires firmly 
united at crossings. Catalogues free. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, O. 





MACHINE 
fence maker. Ball 


a fence ; 

, Automatic, simple; ay 
at d Gan One fan 
put it makes most pe: 


Catalogue 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
Box D16 Muncie, Indiana. 










BUY DIRECT Save Agents’- profits. 

Double strength Coiled 
Spring Wire and The Best Fence on 
earth at Wholesale prices. Catalogues 


free. . 
THE CLEVELAND FENCE CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

















FENCE! sce" 


strong. Chicken- 
tight. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 











.Let Tle See] 
«uw? Blind flan. 


“The box I am 
looking for must be 
heavy (yours is); 
must have few joints 

-(you’ve got~ ’em), 

must be simple in con- 

struction, be strong all 

over like-‘the .deacon’s 

one hdss shay,’ this is the first box I’ve 
seen that fills the bill.’ Some men with.two eyes 


n be. more easily fooled with “side issues” than 
this man. 


Bond Steel Post Co., Adrian, Mich. 
























